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tk MacARTHUR SAYS OCCUPATION GOING SMOOTHLY 






General Douglas MacArthur has announced that the occu- General MacArthur explained that the present Japanese 
pation of Japan is going ahead smoothly and peacefully. government is co-operating with the Allies, and is meeting 
Unless something unexpected happens, said General our demands. 
MacArthur, within six months only 200,000 U. S. troops will Thousands of U. S. soldiers and their families were over- 






be needed to occupy Japan. joyed by this news. But in Washington, D. C. — in Congress, 
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the White House, and the State Department — there was of troops is necessary to carry out this policy is the number 
surprise and some protest over General MacArthur's state- that will be used. 
ment. Secretary Acheson said that our policy in Japan is de- 
Acting Secretary of State Dean Acheson said: “I am sur- cided in Washington by the State Department, after talking 
prised that anybody can foresee at this time what number with officials of the War and Navy departments. These de- 
of forces will be necessary in Japan.” cisions are then sent to General MacArthur. 
He said that our Government’s policy is to change the In Congress, Senators and Representatives spoke up both 
economic and social system of Japan — to change Japan from for and against General MacArthur's opinion about 200,000 


a war-making to a law-abiding nation. Whatever number troops. 
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Schwellenbach Tackles 
Labor-Management Crisis 


N December 17, 1941 — ten days after Pearl Harbor 
0 —labor and management took a pledge. 

Labor pledged not to go on strike during the war, in 
order to win higher wages or shorter hours. 

Mapagement pledged not to use the lock-out (shut- 
ting down plants) during the war. 

The labor-management truce lasted throughout the 
war. It prevented serious strikes or lock-outs from in- 
terfering with war production. 

Now, the war is over. Huge wartime contracts have 
been cancelled and many plants have been shut down 
or cut-back. Millions of workers find themselves un- 
employed. 

This situation is likely to grow worse until industry 
is converted to peacetime production. It is important 
for this reconversion to take place quickly. 

But the wartime truce between labor and manage- 
ment has ended. 

Labor has begun to use its old weapon — the strike. 

Management has begun to use the lock-out, which 
shuts down factories just as tightly as a strike does. 

Throughout the U. S., more than 200,000 men and 
women were unemployed last week because of these 
labor-management disputes. 

What is the quarrel between labor and management? 


SEEING BOTH SIDES 


Labor says: Labor wants to keep its earnings as high 
as they were during the war. In wartime, overtime pay 
and bonuses lifted weekly earnings of workers to a new 
high. But the situation has changed. 

Steel workers, tor example, say that their pay has 
dropped from $50 to $38 a week, because now they are 
working less hours per week. Their hourly wage rate 
has not been lowered. 

Moreover, the cost of living during the war — prices 
of food and clothing — has gone up 29 per cent, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Taxes also have 
climbed. 

Workers must have wage increases, say labor leaders, 
it they are to have a decent standard of living. 

Management says: Management says industry must 
keep costs down in order to make a profit. 

In order to keep costs down, says industry, wages 
must be kept at their present hourly levels. Benjamin 
Fairless, president of U. S. Steel Corporation, said that 
if the steel workers’ demands are met, the price of steel 
will be increased by $6 a ton. 

Management also points out that the Government now 
torbids wage increases if they cause higher prices. 

Railroad shop workers, steel] workers, rubber workers, 
and automobiles workers all are asking for pay increases. 
Many thousands are out on strike. 


All over the nation, tactories are paralyzed by labor 
management disputes. 

The main conflict is taking place in Detroit, center 
of the automotive industry. 

In Detroit, the United Automobile Workers, largest 
single union in the world (1,300,000 members), has de- 
manded a 30 per cent pay boost for all auto workers. 

The union plans to order strikes in the General Motors, 
Chrysler, and Ford plants unless its demands are met. 

But General Motors, Chrysler, and Ford have re- 
fused to meet the union’s demands for higher pay. 

The Ford Motor Company — as a result of a strike 
which interfered with its production —laid off 50,000 
workers and halted production in all of its plants. 


GOVERNMENT ACTS 


President Truman acted quickly to stop turther un- 
employment and to prevent factories from closing. 

The President placed the War Labor Board, the U. S. 
Employment Service, and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion under the authority of Secretary of Labor Lewis 
B. Schwellenbach. 

Secretary Schwellenbach now has the power to make 
a decision which both labor and management must ac- 
cept. He can order the Army to take over strike-bound 
plants. But this is not likely to happen. 

The Secretary of Labor believes that labor disputes 
can best be settled by conciliation.* He has appointed 
Edgar L. Warren as chief of the Conciliation Service 
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Fritz Henle photo from Monkme 
Statue of the Jain saint, Gomata, which has been 
standing almost a thousand years in Mysore, India. 


WO days after Pearl Harbor, Japanese armies swarmed 
aces Burma, driving the British before them. 

Chinese troops, under U. S. General “Vinegar Joe” 
Stilwell, reinforced the British and Indian troops— 
but the Japs could not be stopped. The Allied forces 
retreated northward. 

The eyes of Allied military leaders turned anxiously 
to maps of Asia. 

What nation, they asked themselves, would be next 
on Japan’s timetable of conquest? 

The answer was—India! 

India, they knew, would be a rich prize for Japan's 
grab-bag. Her agricultural products would help to 
feed the Japanese. Her vast supply of coal could be 
used to fuel Japanese war plants. Her iron ore deposits 
-the world’s largest—could be converted into guns and 
tanks and ships. 

India is rich in aluminum, chrome, tin, gold, silver 
and petroleum. She supplies one-third of the world’s 
manganese. India leads the world in the production 
of sugar and jute*. She produces 26 per cent of the 
world’s rice, 15 per cent of its cotton, 22 per cent of 
its tobacco, 7 per cent of its wheat. 

If India fell to the Japanese, the war would be 
greatly lengthened—might even be lost. 

Could India be defended against the Japs? This was 
the question asked in every Allied capital. 

The British army in India was not large. Nor was 
it well equipped with tanks and planes. It would need 


INDIA 


Most of India’s 389 Million People 
Live in Poverty and Die Young 


time to recruit thousands of Indians and to build 
stronger defenses. 

Worse, the people of India were restless. Many of 
them hated the British who ruled India, and who re- 
fused to give India independence. 

Japan was well aware of this hatred. She cunningly 
determined to fan the fire of India’s hatred and win 
India over to her side. 

Japanese propaganda promised that the Japanese 
armies would drive the white man out of India. The 
Japs asked the Indians to help them make “Asia for the 
Asiatics.” 

In London, the British government decided that there 
was only one way to insure the loyalty of the Indian 
people. India, they decided, must be given freedom 
and self-rule. 


THE CRIPPS MISSION 


The British government sent Sir Stafford Cripps, 
then a member of the British War Cabinet, to India 
to talk with the Indian leaders. 

Sir Stafford Cripps is one of the most liberal of 
Britain’s diplomats. He has long supported India’s de- 
mands for independence. 

The proposal submitted by Sir Stafford Cripps was 
in two parts. 

The first part stated that, because of the war, India 
could not be given immediate independence. But more 
Indian leaders would be admitted at once to the Ex- 
ecutive Council, which advises the British Vicerov of 
India. 

The second part of the Cripps proposal said that as 
soon as the war ended, Indian delegates would meet in 
a Constituent Assembly*, to draw up a new constitution 
for India. 

In British India, these delegates would be elected 
by the Indian people themselves. In the Indian States 
—which are not part of British India, but are ruled by 
Indian princes with British consent —the delegates 
would be appointed by the princes in power. 

When the new constitution for India went into effect, 
the Cripps proposal stated, Britain would ne longer 
rule India. India could become a Dominion of the 
British Commonwealth, like Canada. 

Or, if she chose, India could leave the British Com- 


*® Means word is defined on page 27. 
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monwealth and not in any way be connected with 
Great Britain. 

In other words, Britain offered India her freedom 
when the war was over—provided that the Indians 
could agree on the form of government they wanted. 

This seemed a fair offer, but India’s leaders turned 
it down. They saw a “catch” in the British proposals. 
The “catch” was this: 

Any province of British India, or any Indian State, 
which did not want to become a member of the new 
Indian federation, could stay out. Such a province, or 
state, could become instead a Dominion of the British 
Commonwealth by itself—if it so wished. 

India’s leaders objected to this proposal. They 
pointed out that the Indian States are ruled by powerful 
Indian princes who would be unwilling to join the new 
democratic Indian federation. This meant that India 
would not be a unified country, but would be parti- 
tioned* into many large and small countries. 

The Indian leaders also insisted on full authority at 
once. They wanted to form an Indian Cabinet which 
would have more power than the British Viceroy in 
everything except control over the armed forces. 

Britain did not accept the demands of India’s leaders. 
In addition, the leaders of the Indian political parties 
disagreed as to the terms they wanted. The conference 
broke up, and Sir Stafford Cripps returned to Britain 
—his mission a failure. 

Why is the problem of Indian self-rule so difficult 


TEMPLE GATE GUARDIAN, of stone with inlaid gold 
mosaic, is a combination lion, dog, griffin, and dragon. 


Rertha Gardiner photo from Harris & Ewing 

















to solve, since both the British and the Indians are 
working for India’s independence? 

Why cannot the Indian leaders agree on India’s 
future? 

To answer these questions, we must know more about 
India—the vast. sub-continent where lives one out of 
every five people on earth. 


INDIA TODAY 


India is one half the size of the United States, but 
it has three times as many people. The population of 
India is 389,000,000—one-fifth of the world’s population 

The people of India live in terrible poverty and filth. 

Poverty, malnutrition*, and filth breed disease and 
death. The average life of an Indian is only 27 years 
Compare this to the average American, who lives to 
62 years of age. It is not-surprising that two-thirds of! 
the entire population of India is under 30 years of age 

Who is to blame for these terrible conditions? 

Many Indians say that the British are largely to 
blame. Britain, they say, has hampered the growth o! 
native prosperity to the country. 

The British deny this. They point out that they hav« 
done much to modernize India—built roads and hos 
pitals, established courts of justice, developed industry 
and improved health and sanitary conditions. 

The British say that the Indian religions are largely 
to blame for keeping India backward and disease 
ridden. 

The principal religions of India are Hinduism and 
Mohammedanism. 

About two-thirds of all Indians (256,000,000) ar 
Hindus. One-fourth of them, or 88,000,000, are Mol: 
medans (Moslems). The remainder of India’s p:op! 
belong to other religious groups, such as the Sih): 
Jains, Parsis, Christians, Jews, and others. 

The Moslems base their religion, as we do, on tli 
equality of all men. 

The Hindus, who make up the vast maiority 
people in India, do not believe in equality. They ba: 
their religion, and their way of living, on the cast. 
system. 

Every Hindu is born into a caste, or a class of society 
A Hindu’s caste determines his style of worship and 
his station in life. It tells him what kind of work | 
may do, what kind of food he may eat, who his friend 
may be, and what people he can associate with. 

There are 49,000,000 Hindus who do not belong t 
any caste. They are called Outcastes—or Untouchables 

The Untouchables are the scavengers* and the street 
sweepers of India. They are the poorest of India’s poor 

INDIA’S FUTURE 

There are two major political parties in India—th: 
National Congress Party and the Moslem League. 

The Congress Party is made up mostly of Hindus 
but it includes Indians of all religions and castes. 

The head of the Congress Party is Maulana Azad, « 
Moslem. But the real leader of the party, and of mil 
lions of Hindus, is a thin, toothless old man—Mohandas 
K. Gandhi, called Mahatma, meaning “Great Soul.” 


* Means word is defined on page 27. 
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India is made up of British India and native Indian States. British inaia -<cupies three-fourths of country. In- 


dian States (there are 562) occupy remaining fourth. Area on map colored yellow shows territory covered by na- 
tive states, each ruled by an Indian prince with British consent. All India is under control of Great Britain. 


Another leader of the National Congress Party is 
the Pandit* Jawaharlal Nehru. 

(See photographs of Gandhi, Nehru, the Moslem 
leader, Mohammed Ali Jinnah, and Viscount Archibald 
Percival Wavell, the British Viceroy of India, on page 
19. ) 

After the failure of Sir Stafford Cripps’ mission, there 
were growing signs of revolt in India. 

With Japanese armies on the Indian border, the 
British acted promptly to stop the revolt before it had 
a chance to get started. 

They arrested and imprisoned Gandhi, Azad, Nehru, 
and hundreds of other Congress Party leaders. The 
Indian people were angered by this, and riots broke out. 

The British suppressed the riots, but they realized 
that this did not solve the Indian problem. 


In June, 1945, when the Japanese no longer threatened 
to invade India, the British ordered the release of 
Gandhi and the other Indian leaders. 

The British government asked the leaders of India’s 
political parties to hold a conference and agree on 
India’s future government. 

The conference was held at Simla, India. But the 
Congress Party and the Moslem League again failed 
to reach an agreement. 

This is the problem in India today. Her progress 
toward independence is thwarted by the Hindu-Moslem 
quarrel. 

The government of Great Britain, under the new 
Prime Minister—Clement Attlee—will do all in its pow- 
er to speed the day of independence for India. 

(What about the Indian rope trick? See page 18.) 


































Army 
Women like this WASP pilot are 
finding careers in the skyways. 


ON’T let anyone tell you that 
p aviation is “For Men Only.” 
Before the war. people raised | 
their 


eyebrows every 
woman slipped into a parachute 
or picked up a monkey wrench. 

But the women a 
chance to prove what they could 
do in every phase of aviation - 


war gave 


trom shooting down Nazi planes | 


to tuning up the engines on a 
Supertortress 

the 
women 


Throughout history of 


aviation, have 


themselves ready and 


eager to 


fly. The first woman pilot was | 


Baronne Raymonde de la Roche, 
of France. She became a pilot 
in October, 1919 — less than six 
after the first 
flight by man 

It was not until after World 
War I that American women 
began to sprout wings in ear- 
Aviation 


yvear;rs 


nest records 


broken 
famous women pilots such as 
Amelia Earhart, Jacqueline 
Cochrane, Laura Ingalls, Ruth 
Nichols, Amy Johnson, 
many others 

Amelia Earhart was prob- 
ably the greatest flyer of them 
all. (She was the first woman to 
fly the Atlantic and the first 


were 
and air races won, by 


and 





| them 


|} aS passenger 


time a | 


shown | 


airplane | 





WOMEN IN AVIATION 


woman to fly it solo); first 
woman to fly an autogiro (she 
was also the first person to cross 
the U. S. in an autogiro); first 
woman to receive the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross; and the 
first woman to fly non-stop 
across the U. S. 

‘While the airlines were young, 
there were few opportunities 
for women in aviation. They 


were employed only as typists | 


and stenographers. But by 


1930, air transport had begun | 


to expand, and women were 

given their first real opportu- 

nity in commercial aviation. 
In 1930, United Airlines 


| hired eight women nurses as 


flight stewardesses. (Today, 


| more than 700 women are serv- | 


| the LADY MARINES. 


ing as flight stewardesses on | 


the airliners of America. ) Wom- 


en proved to be such efficient 


other airline 
opened to 
Women were employed 


that 
were 


stewardesses 
occupations 


agents, reserva- 
tion clerks, and teletype opera- 
tors. 

When Japan stabbed us in 


the back at Pearl Harbor, the | 
| whole picture changed. 


tion leaders realized that we 
could not win the war without 


skilled Almost 


overnight, in 


woman-power. 
every 





for 
| Jacqueline 


Avia- | 


| many 


| did in 


field of | 


aviation, the gates were thrown 
wide open for women to enter. 

And enter they did! Women 
trained for, and made good at 
a_thousand jobs. They became 
flight instructors, ground in- 
structors, traffic control opera- 
tors, meteorologists, aeronau- 
tical engineers, test pilots, air- 
craft and engine mechanics, 
and a host of other things. 
Over a million women worked 


in aircraft and engine factor- | 


ies. Our country owes a great 
deal to them. 

Nor can we forget the wom- 
en who served in the air forces 
of the Army, Navy, Coast 
Guard, and Marines — the 
WACS, WAVES, SPARS, and 

To 


the WASPS (Women’s 


| Air Force Service Pilots), made 


up of over 1,000 women pilots 
serving with the U. S. Army Air 
Forces, goes much of the credit 
our victory. Headed by 
Cochrane, the 
WASPS ferried 
planes to Canada and over- 
seas. 
Now the war is 
have 


that 
women 


over, 
chosen to 
. . . “ = 
remain in aviation—to “keep 
‘em flying” in peace as_ they 
war. Thousands more 
will join them in the future 


Paircoild Aircraft 


Flying Boxcar! That's the name pilots have given the Fairchild Packet, 


because of its square box-car 
capacity — 22,000 pounds! Her : 


type fuselage, 
ceed is 200 m.p.h.; range, 4,000 miles. 


and huge cargo 


What 1s a “gull wing” 
on an airplane? 
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thousands of | 


Hokkaido, 











PLANE SPEAKING 


HREE giant Superfortresses 

completed the first non-stop 
flight from Japan to the U. S. 
on Sept. 19. Taking off from 
Japan, the flight 
was scheduled to land at Wash 
ington, D. C. — 6,645 
miles away. However, strong 
headwinds over Canada slowed 
the B-29s and caused their fuel 
supplies to run short. The huge 
bombers landed at Chicago, 
refueled, and continued to 
Washington. 

No long-distance 
records were made. The longest 
non-stop flight on record was 
made by two R.A.F 
which flew 7,158 miles, from 
Egypt to Australia, in 1938 

° e 


airline 


speed or 


bombers 


Airline tares tor most pas- 
sengers have dropped to 412 
cents a mile — which in 
cases brings air-travel 
lower than Pullman rail fares 
including cost of lower berth. 
For example, the fare from 
New York to Los Angeles is 
now $119.10 by air — compared 
to $125.87 hv train, including 
lower ' 


many 
costs 





















BUT WHY LEAVE YOUR 
FRIENDS TO LIVE IN A 
STRANGE COUNTRY ? 


AMERICA 1$ A GROWING NATION. 
IT OFFERS MUCH 70 A YOUNG 
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In 1789 young Slater 
learned of American efforts 
to start a textile industry. He 
decided to help them out. 














Slater was discouraged when Philadel- 
phia merchants would not aid him. Then 
he met a friendly sea captain. 
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THE MAN 70 SEE /$ 
A QUAKER MERCHANT, 
MOSES BROWN OF 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE 
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To piintest pean from Sens 
eign competition, England 
forbade the emigration of 
textile workers. So Slater se- 
cretly sailed for America. 





















(4) In 1790 Slater signed a contract with Brown 
Dp to build a cotton mill at Pawtucket, R. I. 
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TAKE TEXTILE MACHINE MODELS OUT 
OF ENGLAND. B8UT | MEMORIZED 
ALL NECESSARY DETAILS BEFORE 
/4erT/ 


WELL, YOUNG MAN, / NEED 
THE MACHINERY. $0 Vl 
TAKE A CHANCE ON You / 
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were operating. 








Slater was handicapped 
by lack both of skilled me- 
chanics and tools. But in a 
year the first power spin- 
ning machines in America 





SAMUEL SLATER 0-185 
“Father of American Manufactures” 


AMUEL SLATER was the founder of the 

American cotton industry. And since 
textiles were among the first of our fac- 
tory-made products, he also is honored as 
the “father of American manufactures.” 

Born in Belper, Derbyshire, England, 
Slater learned cotton manufacture as an 
apprentice to his father’s friend, Jede- 
diah Strutt, a partner of Richard Ark- 
wright in the development of cotton 
spinning machinery. 

It is interesting to note that two impor- 
tant events in American history —the es- 
tablishment of the Federal Government 
under the U. S. Constitution, and the 
founding of Samuel Slater's first cotton 
factory — took place within a few months 
of each other. 

Slater and his associates iater estab- 
lished cotton factories in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut and New Hampshire. He 
also was a president of the Manufac- 
turers’ Bank in Pawtucket, Rhode Island. 
Today, S. Slater & Sons, Inc., is located at 
Slater, South Carolina. 









SLATER’S FIRST CARDING MACHINE, 
BUILT FROM MEMORY. 
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Richard Shropshire, age 15. His entry, “Come 
and Get It,’ was a winner of one of the twelve 
$100 Ingersoll Art Awards. His hobby is raising 
show chickens and he portrays them with a 
subtle humor. Richard attends John Marshall 
Junior High School, Houston, Texas. His 


teachers are Genevieve Filson and Shirley Mos- 
kowitz. 





| 3100 %gertscd Art Awards 


in the Scholastic Awards Competition 


Here are three of the twelve 1945 winners. 
Your work can win equally great recognition 


for you in the 1946 competition. Think what 
it would mean: 


A. One of the twelve $100 prizes. 


B. Your work will be shown in the nationally 
famous Fine Arts Galleries of the Carnegie 
Institute in Pittsburgh, and judged by na- 
tionally famous art critics. 


C. The work of all twelve Ingersoll Award 
winners will be the only entries in Scholastic 
Awards reproduced in full color on 300,000 


big calendars for national distribution in- 


cluding schools, libraries, magazine and news- 
paper offices, radio stations and young people’s 
clubs. U. S. Time, the world’s largest makers 
of watches and clocks, sponsors these Inger- 
soll Awards to encourage artistic talent 
among high school students. 


Choose your medium. You may work in 
oils, water color, tempera, crayon, chalk and 
pastels, or colored drawing inks. 


Read the rules. Since the Ingersoll Prizes 
are part of Scholastic Awards, the same rules 


apply. For further details see pages 20 and 21 
of this issue. . 














Rachel Levy, age 18. Her entry, “Third Avenue 
El—New York,” was a 1945 winner of one of 
the twelve $100 Ingersoll Art Awards. By de- 
voting her spare time to outdoor sketching 
Rachel was able to develop this exciting and 
typical scene of New York. She also takes time 
out to go swimming and play tennis. Her teach- 
er is Florence Sloat. Rachel attends Washington 
Irving High School, New York City. 




















Daniel Jogalsky, age 17. His entry, “The Circus 
Rider,” was a 1945 winner of one of the twelve 
$100 Ingersoll Art Awards. Daniel’s a grand 
dancer, too, which may account for the graceful 
and accurate pose of the bare-back rider in his 
picture. He attended Tuley High School, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. His teacher was Effie W. Switzer. 











THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN TIME 
KELTON + WATERBURY «+ SAGA TIME 


The United States Time Corporation, International Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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SHARK 


OES the fact that sharks re- 
fuse to stay near their own 

dead mean anything important 
to you? 

Or the fact that sharks rarely 
will attack a dark object? 

Well, these two facts meant 
omething mighty important to 
1 group of Navy and civilian 
scientists. Coupled together, 
these bits of knowledge led di- 
rectly to the development of a 
Navy weapon —a_ shark 
repellent which the Navy calls 
shark chaser.” 


secret 


A shark chaser is an innocent- 
ooking little thingumbob. It’s 
tiny blue-black package 


vrapped in water proof cloth 


and it weighs only six ounces 


r so 


Shipwrecked sailors and fly- 


rs forced to parachute into the | 


strapped the package to 
their Mae Wests. When threat- 
sharks 


he repelle nt 


S€a 


they 
the 
round them in dark 
vhich kept the sharks away 
Navy officials « 


many 


ned by spread 


on water 


iunnot say how 
soldiers and sailors were 
aved from sharks through the 
shark 


firmly convinced were they of 


Is€ of chasers 

the repellent’s worth, that they 

issued several hundred thousand 

if these potent* packages in 
past year. 


Experiments Begin 


it was in April, 1943, that 
ork began on the shark chaser. 
The Naval Research Laboratory 
nd the Calco Chemical Divi- 
ion of the American Cyanamid 
decided that 
thing had to be done to keep 
oldiers and sailors from being 
fraid of sharks. 

Some U 
ir ils were 


Company 


S. generals and ad- 
not convinced that 





circles | 


But so | 
| by sharks 


some- | 
| that 











CHASER 


sharks actually attack humans 
—as happens so often in stories 
and movies. But while the mili- 
tary chiefs were debating the 
point, the scientists in their 
laboratories were mulling over 
the two facts they'd 
about shark habits. 
They began their experiments 
by analyzing decomposed shark 
meat. They wanted to find out 
why live sharks avoided it. 
Next, they developed a sub- 
stance composed of 80 per cent 
dark, water-soluble® dye and 
20 per cent copper acetate. The 
experimenters believed that ace- 
tate would keep sharks away as 


learned 


successtully 
shark meat. 

This mixture was pressed in- 
to a cake. 

All that now 
was for the scientists to prove 
that it would repel sharks. 

Preliminary 
ducted in 
Louisiana, 
Then, the 
ranged. A sent to 
Guayaquil Bay, off Ecuador 

Navy revealed that 
the vicious attacks made 
helpless U. S. 
sailors and airmen occurred in 
the warm waters — particularly 
at the Equator and for about 
40 degrees to each side. 

Guayaquil was known to be 
a hangout for vast numbers of 
sharks 

First, the ship dropped bait 
(small fish) over the sides to 
attract the sharks. Then, 
baited hooks were dropped. 

The hooks were alike, except 
was attached to a 
dark weight — while the other 
was attached to a weight that 
had been treated with acetate. 

The first hook proved to be a 


decomposed 


Was necessary 


tests were con- 
off Florida, 
Mississippi 
test 


was 


waters 
and 
big 


Was ar- 


ship 


reports 
most 


on 


two 


one 


fairly eftective repellent, be- 
cause of its dark-colored 
weight. But still, it caught « 
few sharks. The hook with the 
acetate-treated weight caught 
none. 

Next, the experimenters 
baited a school of sharks with 
fish — then sprayed the repel- 
lent on the water, causing the 
sharks to flee. 

Finally, the real test was 
made. Members of the party 
took turns diving off the boat 
into the shark-infested water. 
Quickly opening their tiny pack- 
ages of repellent, they swam 
within the dark circles which 
the mixture formed. 

The sharks nosed hungrily up 
to the circles — then fled. 

Succeeding tests showed that 
the small packages of shark 
chasers could be used for a 
period of three hours. Or, if the 
user preferred, he could repack 
the cake after coloring the 
water around him for an area 
of 15 to 20 feet. The dark cir- 
cle would remain for several 


*Means word is defined on p. 27 


HIMERICAN INV 











WHAT IS IT? 


Answer on page 27. 











ALFRED D. BECK, Editor 


minutes. Then, the 
could be repeated. 
Among those who made et- 
fective use of shark chaser 
were the Navy’s Underwater 
Demolition Teams (UDT). 
Wearing large goggles and rub- 
ber fins, they spread the re- 
pellent around them to keep 
sharks away while they pre- 
pared to destroy undersea de- 
fense obstacles before an 
sault on an enemy coast. 


process 


as- 





SCIENCE SHORTS 


X-rays used to study flowers 
and insects are of the “soft” 
type — so-called because scant 
penetration is required. Soft. 
rays are generated at 5,000~ 
volts. The hardest X-rays 
used to penetrate several inches 
of steel—are generated at 1, 
000,000 volts. 

° ° oO 

The filament inside a 60-watt 
electric bulb runs a 4,315-de 
gree Fahrenheit temperature 
when it lights up. This is about 
10 times as hot as the oven tem- 
perature for baking a pie. 





ENTIONS QUIZ 














schoenfeld Colleetior 
1. A circus chariot? 
2. A street car locomotive? 
3. A town crier? 















The Story of 
Marty Edwards 


® To make an amplidyne, take two generators, add a short circuit 4 
and some special te mad, Sounds simple, yet this control invented § 
by Marty Edwards and Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson is so sensitive it 
can amplify an electric signal 10,000 times in 1/10 of a second. 
Developed for use in industry, it is also at work swinging gun tur- 


rets, searchlights, and other ae equipment. 


Marty was only four years out of college, Dr. Alexanderson had "Sua AS 
been with G.E. since 1902. Working together in a G-E laboratory "4 ; \ \S 
they created the amplidyne, one of many technical achievements * ee 
made possible by co-operation between youth and experience. = 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Marty Edwards grew up in Chautauqua, Kansas, an impor- 
tant oil center. While still in _— school he operated a 


fleet of trucks, used them to haul construction equipment 
around oil fields. 
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After pomeee Marty started working for G.E. Only four 


years later he obtained, with Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson 
the basic patent on the amplidyne, an electrical control 
with many military and industrial applications. 
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Marty knew the Kansas State campus very well. He not 
only studied mechanical and electrical engineering there, 


but was electrical superintendent for the college at the 
same time. 
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Photography is one of Marty's favorite hobbies. Just now 
specializes in landscapes—getting suitable material 


on family camping trips to the Adirondack Mountains 
and on hikes near his home. 
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A one-act play 
about Columbus as a boy 


The Boy Dreamer 


By HELEN ROBERTS 












Characters 


HRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 14; 

Bartholomew Columbus, his 10- 
year-old brother; Piero, a 12-year-old 
neighbor boy; Bianchetta Columbus, 
sister of Christopher; Alonzo, Captain 
of the Santa Clara; Miguel, 19-year-old 
svilor; Francisco, an old sailor; Susannah 
Columbus, mother of Christopher (an 
offstage voice) 

Setrinc: The beach at Genoa, Italy, 
middle of the fifteenth century 

At Ruse: Chris and Piero are lying 
under a tree near the edge of the water. 
Chris is propped against the tree draw- 
ing charcoal maps on a roll of paper. 
The boys and sailors carry in filed sacks. 

Preno: What are you always drawing 
maps for, Chris?. Why don’t you work 
like Bart and me? 

Curis (Importantly): Work! What 
do you think I’m doing? This is real 
work — and it’s a lot better than getting 
a penny a load for loading the Santa 
Clara, the way you do. 

Bart (Enters with a load): Say, Chris! 
Ever since you sailed way out in the 
Atlantic that time, you've done nothing 
but draw maps—while I’ve had to 
casry all the loads for you. 

Prero (Laughing): Cheer up, Bart! 
That’s what litthk brothers are for. (To 


Chris) What kind of map do vou call 
that? 
Curis (Holding out his map): See! 
Here’s where we are, in Genoa, Italy. 
Bart: You don’t need to tell us that! 
Curis (Pointing): Here’s Spain and 


Portugal . . . and out here are the Canary 
Islands . and here are the Azores, 
far out in the Atlantic. And beyond 
that... 


Pirro: Wha, Chris? Just tell me that 
and you'll really be saying something. 

Curis (Seriously): Nobody knows 
for sure. Maybe India; maybe some 
country no one’s ever heard of yet. 

Piero: Now, youre talking just plain 
foolishness, Chris. Everyone knows In- 
dia and China are east of here, not west. 
And besides, how do you know there’s 
anything way out where ships have 
never been? It’s most likely the end of 
the earth. 

MicueL (Entering; he_ is a teasing 
sort of bully): Well, well, Chris! At your 
old trick of map-making, eh? Where are 
you sailing this time? Out on the horizon 
with the sea-serpents and monsters? 

Curis (Frowning): Who wants to 
know? 

MicueL (Teasing): Why—-— no one. 
But you'd best stop that drawing and 
help load the ship before Cap’n Alonzo 
catches you here. 








“Here’s where we are,” said Chris, point- 
ing to map. “Right here in Genoa, Italy.” 


Curis: You're not the boss, Miguel. 
The tide doesn’t turn for two hours yet. 
What's the big hurry? 

MIGUEL: Smarty, aren't you? Guess 
that’s why you don’t have to work and 
help your mother out. It’s lots easier to 
let Bart here support you while you just 
dream of being a master mariner. 

Curis: I don’t intend to be a common 
sailor. I'm going to sail away and dis- 
cover new lands. That’s why I’m work 
ing so hard on these maps now. Some 
day I'll be . . . why, I'll be a famous 
explorer! 

Mornuer (Offstage): Chris! Chris! 
Chris — to — pher Columbus! Come here 
this minute! 

Micue.: Oh-oh! That’s your mother 
Now, you'll catch it! 

Curis (Jumping up with alacrity and 
starting off): Such luck! Why did she 
have to call when I’m right in the mid 
dle of an important map? ( Exits. Piero 
and Bart also go off.) 

Micue. (Picks up Chris’ maps and 
looks at them. Turns them first one way, 
then another, examines the backs, then 
upside down, greatly puzzled): Wonder 
what these maps are all about, anyway! 
(Studies them for a moment.) I get it, 
now! Look what the kid’s done here! 
This is meant to be Spain and the At- 
lantic Ocean . and bless me if he 
hasn’t gone and put China and india 
across the Atlantic . west of here, 
‘stead of over east — where everyone 
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knows it belongs. (Laughs uproariously 
as Chris comes in, unnoticed by Miguel.) 

Curis: You'd best put those maps 
down, Miguel. They’re not so foolish as 
you think. 

Micue.t: Oh, no? Why d’you think 
China’s west, when we know it’s east? 
You know good and well you can’t sail 
west to find the east. 

Curis (Mysteriously): But you can! 

Micve.: You can’t make me believe 
that east is west and west is east. 

Curis: Of course not. That wouldn't 
be true, and no one wants you to believe 
what's not true. 

Micuet (Puzzled, half-convinced): 
But you just can’t sail west (Points) and 
find east, (Points in opposite direction.) 
It doesn’t make sense! 

Curis: Maybe I can explain it to you. 
(Picks up maps to show Miguel.) 

BiaANcHETTA (Entering): Well, Chris! 
I didn’t expect to find you just fooling 
around here. Mother said you were 
working. 

Curis: I am working, Bianca. I'm a 
cartographer. That’s what they call peo- 
ple who make maps. 

Piero (Entering with Bart during last 
speech): Are you going to be a cart — 
whatever it was you called it — instead 
of a sailor? 

Curis: I should say not! Drawing 
maps is only the beginning. I'm going 
to be a great explorer . . . the discov- 
erer of a new route to China and India. 

Micue.: That's just a pipe dream, 
Chris, and you know it. 

Curis: I'll show you . 

MicuEL: People’ve been trying to 
find a short route to India for years and 
years. So far nobody’s found one. That’s 
why all the goods from there cost so 
much money .. . and are so hard to get. 

Curis: I'm going to change all that 

. when I grow up. 

Micuet (Laughing): Next thing we 


know, you'll be telling us about moun- | 


tains of gold and rivers of diamonds. . . 

BIANCHETTA: Miguel’s right. People 
will think you're crazy, Chris. 

Curis: Don't you believe in anything, 
Miguel? 

MicuEt (Laughs, teasingly): Oh, sure, 
I believe that east is west . . . and west 
is east. 

Curis (Doggedly, almost in tears): 
I'll find that mountain of gold some day 

and when I'm rich and famous 

youll wish you had believed in me. 

Piero (Looking at map, trying to con- 
sole Chris): You promised to show us 
how you were going to get to India by a 
short route. 

Curis (Encouraged): Well . . . you 
know the earth is round... 

MIGUEL: Aw, go on! Who says so? 


(Please turn to next page) 





POINTS FOR 
PUNTERS! 


BY BERNIE BIERMAN 
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| Hold the ball waist high, ; 
_ parallel to the ground, and at a \ 


| relaxed arm’s length. Do not place 
your hands underneath the ball. Hold 
ball along the side seams. 


Drop the ball straight. Your foot should 


| contact the bail in the same position it 
is held. 


Kick with the top of your instep. Point 
your toe forward and down. Keep your 
eye on the ball. 





Put lots of leg snap in your kick, and 
follow through. Drive your leg forward 
and upward beyond the point of contact 
with the ball. 


"Kick off with a good breakfast—every 
morning.” That’s another point in the 
football program of Bernie Bierman, fa- 
mous coach of Minnesota’s Golden 
| Gophers. ‘‘Z recommend a big bowlful of 
| Wheaties, with milk and fruit, as a good dish 
| for athletes—young and old,” says coach ; 
| Bierman. “‘ Wheaties that well-known ‘ Break- 
| 
1 
} 


| fast of Champions,’ hands out important nour- 
| ishment to help give you a fast start for the day.” 


“Breakfast of Champions” 


“Wheaties” aad *' Becakfast of Champions’’ arc registered trade marks of 
General Mills, ine. 





Get champion coaching on kicking, passing, run- Champion?” See back of your Wheaties pack- 
ning, tackling, and blocking in Bernie Bier- age for full information on how to get your 
man’s new book, “Want to be a Football copy of Bierman’s 32-page football manual. 
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Curis: Why, lots of people say so, 
and I'll prove it! You know how the tip 
of a ship’s mast is the last thing you see 
in the distance, and how it’s the first 
thing you see when a boat’s coming in? 

Bart: Of course! I've seen that lots 
otf times! 

Piero: So have I! There’s one way 
out there at sea now. And if you climb a 
cliff you can see it even longer. 

Curis: So the earth mtist be 

ound. 

Micue (Unwillingly): Maybe it does 
curve a little. 

Curis: Look! Let’s pretend this big 
sack is the earth. (Sets it up. Takes char- 
coal and draws rough map big enough 
for audience to see.) Right here’s Spain 
and Portugal. (Moves over ) And here's 
China and India. 

MicueL: Ho, ho! That's where I 
caught you! You said it was the other 
way round! 

Curis: So it is! 

Bart (Running around bag, suddenly 
understands): It’s both ways at once! I 
see it now. (Walks around bag.) We can 
get there this way, or — (Walks around 
other way.) Or else we can get there 
this way. 

MicueEt (Scratches his head, still puz- 
zled): Well, Tll be . . . (Walks around, 


first one way, then another, shaking his 
head.) 

Francisco (Entering with Captain 
Alonzo during demonstration): Do it 
again, Chris, so Cap'n Alonzo can see. 

ALonzo (Blustering): What's the idea 
of all this monkey-business when there’s 
work to be done? 

Francisco: It'll only take a minute, 
Cap'n. 

Atonzo: I’m in no mood for such 
nonsense, Francisco. 

Francisco: It’s not nonsense! The 
boy’s gat a good head on him. 

Cunis (A little timidly, but with grow- 
ing assurance): This is the way you usu- 
ally sail the Santa Clara when you're 
getting a load from India, isn’t it, Cap- 
tain Alonzo? (Traces routes on sack with 
a long stick he picks up.) Way down 
here through the Mediterranean ; 
and then a long trip overland to India. 
Then back to your ship with what's left 
of the load. 

Atonzo: Of course! There’s no other 
way to go. 

Curis (Retracing it): It’s a long jour- 
ney, isn’t it? And a dangerous one, too, 
with pirates all along the coast of Africa 
here. It takes time and money to bring 
the supplies across the land and then 
load them aboard the Santa Clara. 





24 CASH PRIZES 


for your pencil drawings 
Supplementary Awards for prize winners! 


Don’t wait! 


Annual Scholastic 


Awards Contest. 


plus Special 


Plan right now to entef the 19th 
In addi- 


tion to the 24 cash prizes offered by VENUS 


for your pencil drawings . 
2nd and $rd prize winners in classifica- 
tions 1 through 18 (see rules book- 

let) will receive a VENUS 
Drawing Pencil “Palette.” This 

is a handsome portfolio of 

these famous pencils. 


Win with VENUS 


. - all Ist, 


. . . the professional’s pencil 


Yes, take a tip from the professionals. 
Choose from 17 accurately graded 
shades of black, for proper depth. Use 
VENUS for that professional quality. 


See your Art Instructor 


NUS 2m 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY, HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY 





ALonzo: Yes, yes! But what's that 
got to do with it all? You're just wasting 
my time. 

Curis: No, Captain. I’m saving it! 
See how much better this route is. 
(Traces his new route on the map.) 

Piero (Excited): There'd be less dan- 
ger from pirates, too, as they'd never 
know which way you were going to 
take. 

MicueEt (Mildly enthusiastic): There'd 
be no way for pirates to find you... . 
way out in the ocean. (Dismayed.) But ° 
shucks! You couldn’t never cross it, could 
you? 

Curis: I dont see why not. 

Atonzo: You're all talking through 
your hats. You don’t know the first thing 
about it. It’s one thing to sail along the 
coast of northern Africa, where you 
know there’s land somewhere near, but 
it's something else again to go straight 
out into the unknown sea. 

Curis (Persuasively): But with a fleet 
of ships you could make it. 

ALonzo (Explosively): This nonsense 
has gone to your head! You're not only 
wasting my time, but you're keeping 
the others from loading my ship! Come 
on, Francisco! It’s near sailing time and 
there’s still a lot to do! (Alonzo, Fran- 
cisco and Miguel leave.) 

BIANCHETTA: You surely made a mess 
ot everything that time, Chris. Maybe 
you and Bart won't get any more work 
from Captain Alonzo next time he’s in 
port. Then what'll we do? 

Cunis (Defiantly): I don’t care! Some 
day folks'll be glad to have me show 
them this new route. (Boasting to cover 
his hurt pride.) Why . . . I'll bet you 
even Kings and Queens will beg me to 
tell them my secret! 

BIANCHETTA: Come on, Chris! Let's 
go home! 

Curis: No! Bianca, you sit down 
there. (Pushes her down under the tree 
where he had been.) Now, you're a 
queen on her throne. Bart, you're the 
king of . . . well, it doesn’t matter much 
where. You two are king and queen. 

Bart: I'm too tired to play such silly 
games. Besides, we've got to finish load- 
ing the Santa Clara. 

Curis (With powerful appeal): Don't 
you understand, Bart? This isn’t a game! 

Piero: I understand, Chris. You're 
showing us how you'll really do it some 
day. I'll be chancellor, or royal secretary, 
or something like that. (Stands proudly 
at the side of others.) 

Curis (Bowing deeply and seriously, 
others lost in his spell): Your Majesties! 
You are very great and noble . . . but 
great as you are I wish to make you even 
greater. All the world knows of your 
great wealth and power, and / will show 
you how you can increase these, and 
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become the greatest monarchs in the 
world. 

BiancHeTTA (Playing up and loving 
her role): My dear Christopher Colum- 
bus, I have heard of your great . 
(Falters.) great skill and . . . learning. 
How would you suggest we gain this 
added fame? 

Curis (Bowing again): Your Majesty! 
Through my studies, I've learned of a 
new route to the wealth of India and 
China. I have read of a mountain of 
gold, and I ask the privilege of bringing 
it to lay at your feet. 

BIANCHETTA: Bring a mountain of 
gold to my feet? (Bursts out laughing.) 
Oh, Chris! You can’t expect me to be 
serious when you say such silly things! 
Why, any queen with half an ounce of 
sense would have you thrown out and 
put in chains as a lunatic! 

Prero: And that'd finish you and 
your crazy schemes. 

Curis (Unheeding, absorbed in his 
role): I am overjoyed that you approve 





of my plan. I promise you will never | 


forget it. 

Brancuetta (Thrilled): Chris! You're 
wonderful! 

Curis (Gesturing elegantly): So you 
want me to take your splendid fleet of 
new ships and bring back all this gold? 
(Strokes his imaginary beard.) On sec- 
ond thought I believe it would be better 
to take only a few ships on the first trip 
You see, Your Majesties, if there were 
too many ships, they might get sepa- 
rated during the voyage. 

Piero (Nodding): So they might 
and that would be a pity. 

Curis: Now, in order to make this 
voyage for you, I must ask that you 
grant me certain terms 

BrancHETTa (Laughing to Piero): 


The young man is bold. He demands | 


terms of the King and Queen 

Curis (Grandly): It is really little 1 
ask as reward for my services. First, I 
wish the title of Admiral of this fleet. 
That's right. Admiral Christopher Co- 
lumbus! How fine it sounds! 

Bart: It does sound grand .. . for a 
poor boy! 

Curis: And second, I would ask to 
be knighted — so that my family may 
keep the title of nobility forever. (Bows 
to Bart and Bianca.) That’s enough for 
this time. Admiral Sir Christopher Co- 
lumbus. (Bows.) The obedient servant 
of your august Majesties. (Bows deeply 
again.) 

BIANCHETTA: A mere trifle to demand 
from your King and Queen. 





The Boy Dreamer is copyrighted, 1943, 
by Plays, Inc. For permission to produce 
this play, write to: Plays, The Drama 
Magazine for Young People, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston 16, Mass. 





First step in 
an art career 


WIN A PRIZE 
IN GENERAL DESIGN 


or 
FINGER PAINTING 





Would you like to be a stylist of home turnishings, an 
occupational] therapist, display decorator, designer or one 
of the many other interesting careers requiring an art back- 
ground? Winning a Scholastic Art Award not only brings 
honor to you and your school, it may have an important 
effect on your future. 


$225 Cash Prizes for General Design 
$75 Cash Prizes for Finger Painting 


Ask your teacher, or write Scholastic, 220 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y., for the Awards Rules booklet. 


For creating decorative designs tor textiles. wall and gift 
wrapping papers, oil cloth, floor coverings, plastics, tiles 
and other materials, many designers find inspiration in 
Artista Tempera, Artista Water Colors, Artista Powder 
Paint, Crayola, Perma, Besco, Pos-ter-Art, Shaw Finger 
Paint — all Gold Medal Products. 


Send today tor FREE Booklets “S. A.,” a helpful guide in 
using these Gold Medal art products. 


Sponsored by 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 














Do you know INDIA? 


Indian rope trick. This is probably 
the most advertised trick in the world. 
People who know nothing else about 
India know about the rope trick. But 
who has ever seen it performed? There 
is no record of anyone having seen it. 
This trick is this: The performer tosses 


a length of heavy rope up in the air. 
The rope stands upright, held rigid as 
if by magic. The performer then climbs 
up the rope. Try it sometime! 

The tiger and panther are found in 
all the provinces of India. Lions are 
now rare, and elephants are found 





Marines used the famous 
“Water Buffalos” in storming 
island beachheads. Plowing 
shoreward, these amphibious 
tractors sometimes went 
completely under the water but 
their speedy pumps bailed them 
out. This “ducking” 
the communications 
out of action at the 
was needed most. 


So Bell Telephone Labora- 


tories’ scientists worked out a 


often put 
equipment 
moment it 


BELL 


TELEPHONE 


headset and lip microphone that 
water can’t hurt, yet lets the 
wearer hear and talk even 
through the noise of battle. 


Manufactured by the Western 
Electric Company, organization 
of supply for the Bell System, it 
weighs less than 20 ounces and 
can be unplugged quickly in an 
emergency. This is another ex- 
ample of the many ways Bell 
System research and manufac- 


turing helped our armed forces, 


SYSTEM 





mainly in the hills and pla- 
teaus of the northeast. 

Other wild animals of India 
include the rhinoceros, the 
wild hog, bison, bear, cheetah, 
wild dog, antelope, deer, wild 
sheep and goat. 

Deadly enemies: the cobra 
and the mongoose, (Read Kip- 
ling’s Rikki-tikki-tavi. ) 

On getting up in the morn- 
ing, a resident of India — if he 
wears shoes—taps them up- 
side down on the floor, to dis- 
lodge any scorpion or spider 
that may have crept in during 
the night. 

The typical peasant house is 
a mud hut, with no windows, 
but plenty of air. There is little 
or no furniture. Indians sit on 
the floor, or on pillows ar- 
ranged on the floor. 

In cities, the poor live in 
crowded, dark airless tene- 
ments. 

To Hindus, the cow is sa- 
cred. Hindus are forbidden to 
eat beef. 

Moslems do not eat pork be- 
cause pigs are considered un- 
clean. 

The Himalaya Mountains 
are the highest mountains in 
the world. 

The castor oil seed is one of 
India’s chief agricultural prod- 
ucts. 

Salt is one of India’s chief under- 
ground minerals. 

Indians chew pan the way Americans 
chew gum. Pan is a betel leaf filled 
with nuts, or some other tasty filling. 

India is the world’s largest exporter 
of goat and kid skins. 

The village school js usually attended 


‘only by smaller children, mostly boys. 


Some larger villages now have schools 
through the fifth grade. 

Going to school is compulsory only 
in certain places. 

Only twelve per cent of the Indian 
population can read and write. 

Hindus believe that when a man dies, 
his soul is born again in another body. 

The word thug comes from India. 
Thugs were criminal gangs who robbed 
and murdered travelers on the high- 
ways. 

Fakirs are Indian beggars who claim 
to work miracles. 

Hindus cremate their dead on burn- 
ing ghats. A ghat is a landing place 
near a river, stairs descend from the 
ghat to the river. 

The American word pundit comes 
from the Indian word pandit meaning 
a learned man. 
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WHO’S WHO 
IN INDIA 


MOHANDAS K. 
GANDHI is_ the 
spiritual leader of 
millions of Indians 
who want to free 
themselves from 
British rule. A Hin- 
du, he belongs to 
the Vaisya caste of 
merchants and 
craftsmen. How- 
ever, he is opposed to the caste system. 
Gandhi preaches a policy of civil diso- 
bedience. When his group decides that 
a law is not for the good of India, it 
will refuse to obey that law. 

JAWAH RLAL 
NEHRU is a leader 
of the Congress 
Party. A Kashmiri 
Brahman, Nehru is 
a member of the 
highest» Hindu 
caste. Nehru be- 
lieves that India 
must build up her 


GANDHI 


NEHRU 


erful nations of the world. Like Gandhi, 
he has spent much time in jail because 
of his interference with British rule. 
MOHAMMED 
ALI JINNAH is 


one time, Jinnah 
was a member of 
the Congress Party 
but he broke away 
from that group in 


JINNAH 


C P., wants treedom from the British 
Empire. But the Moslems plan to di. 
vide India into separate Hindu and 
Moslem states. The’ Congress Party op- 
poses this plan. 

VISCOUNT 
ARCHIBALD PER. 
CIVAL WAVELL 
is the Viceroy of 
India, appointed 
by the King of 
England for a five- 
year term. The 
King of England 
also has the title of 
Emperor of India. 
The Viceroy represents the King, can 
overrule acts of Legislative Assembly, 
and can declare a law by himself. 

Photos from Wide World, British Inf. Service 


WAVELL 











industries so that | 
she can take her place among the pow- | 


President of the | 
Moslem League. At 


1921. The Moslem | 
League, like the | 




























GEE, MOM- 


WILMER-=DID YOU ( I FORGOT / 


WEAR ‘YOUR 
RUBBERS HOME 2 











WILMER— 
DID YOU GET 
ME THE EVENING 


(WILMER - DID You 
REMEMBER 




















3 being ALLY. .. 


NOT YOUR MOM! She’s a mighty 
smart woman because she makes 
certain there’s delicious, nutritious 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat for you 
every morning! It’s a sure way to 
get a bang-up good breakfast — full 
of the wonderful natural wheat 
flavor everybody loves. Ask your 
family to buy Nabisco Shredded 


Wheat — the original Niagara Falls 
2 product. 


5) BAKED BY NABISCO ¢ NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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The SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS, sponsered annually by SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES, this year inaugurates a special division — JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
— which is open only to students.in the 7th, 8th, and 9th grades. 

bd Opportunity is now knocking unmistakably at your door! Hundreds of young 
people like yourself are going to win Gold Keys, prizes, and honors this year. 
Everyone who participates will enjoy the stimulation of creative self-expression, the 
satisfaction of achievement, the excitement of having their work entered in the 


regional and national exhibitions. Look at the long list of classifications in which 
awards are made: painting, drawing, sculpture, handcraft, etc. You can do one — 


} - or more — of these things. Earn recognition and reward for your ability. Plan now 
to have your work shown next spring in the regional exhibition nearest you, or in 
the National Exhibition in Pittsburgh. 

; Your teacher will help you. Enlist her aid in making SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 


@ project for your class this year. There are no fees or charges of any kind. 
An Art Awards Rules Booklet, containing full instructions and information 
about the many prizes, will be sent promptly upon request. Address your inquiry 


| to SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, Awards Department, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 


() : SPECIAL AWARDS 














INGERSOLL ART AWARDS —Twelve $100 awards 
will be given to students whose entries are selected 
by the Pictorial Arts Jury in Pittsburgh for twelve 


entries from Classifications | through VI. 

GEORGE H. CLAPP AWARD — One $50.00 award will 
be given to thé entry judged to best portray school 
? life in the classroom, on the athletic field, or in extra- 
curricular activities. 

E 


MARTIN B. LEISSER MEMORIAL AWARD — One award 
of $30.00 will be presented to the student whose 
work shows the keenest observation of his environ- 
ment, customs, and manners. 


COLLIER’S AWARD — At least eight $100 awards will 
be given for the eight or more outstanding entries 
(chosen by Collier's Magazine) in Groups | through 
XV — with probable reproduction in Collier's Maga- 
zine. 


\ | | ARI ENTER AS MANY OF THESE 18 CLASSIFICATIONS AS YOU PLEASE! 


You May Win More Than One Award 


445-40 














Numerous Awards are Made in Each Classification 


. FINGER PAINTING 11. GENERAL DESIGN 

. WATER COLOR AND TEMPERA 12. MECHANICAL"DRAWING AND DESIGN 
. CRAYON, CHARCOAL, CHALK, AND PASTELS . POSTERS AND ADVERTISING ART 

. THE ART DIRECTORS CLUB OF NEW YORK AWARD A. GENERAL POSTERS 

_ DRAWING INK, BLACK S Soctamnes,peemne 

. DRAWING INKS, COLORED 


_ SCULPTURE 
- CARTOONING _ CERAMICS AND CERAMIC SCULPTURE 


. PENCIL DRAWING . TEXTILE DECORATION 
. LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING . HANDCRAFT 
. PRINTS . NEEDLEWORK AND WEAVING 


NOTE: SEVERAL CLASSIFICATION NUMBERS IN THE JUNIOR GROUP HAVE 
BEEN OMITTED BECAUSE THEY ARE LIMITED TO SENIOR GROUPS ONLY. 
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35 REGIONAL SCHOLASTIC 
ART EXHIBITIONS 


Regional Scholastic Art Exhibitions will be held in the 
35 stores listed at the right. These stores are the head- 
quarters only, and include many cities and counties in 
the states named. (For complete listings of all terri- 
tories included in the 35 regions shown here, read the 
Art Awards Rules Bookle?.) All students living in any of 
these areas MUST send their entries to these stores, 
where competent judges will award the regional prizes 
ond select the pieces to be forwarded to Pittsburgh for 
the National Exhibition in the Fine Arts Galleries of 
Carnegie Institute. 


Students at schools which are not included in any of 
the 35 regions may enter the SCHOLASTIC ART AWARDS 
by sending their entries directly to SCHOLASTIC ART 
AWARDS, c/o CARNEGIE INSTITUTE, FINE ARTS GAL- 
LERIES, PITTSBURGH, PA. Only students who have no 
egional headquarters may submit their entries directly. 
there will be no regional competitions for such entries; 
but they will be able to compete in the final judging for 
national awards in the National Exhibition, and given 
equal consideration with all other entries. 
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ALABAMA, BIRMINGHAM 
ARIZONA, PHOENIX 
COLORADO, DENVER 
CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD 
FLORIDA, TAMPA 
ILLINOIS, CHICAGO 
INDIANA, INDIANAPOLIS 
1OWA, DES MOINES 
KANSAS, WICHITA 
LOUISIANA, NEW ORLEANS 
MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON 
MICHIGAN, DETROIT 
MISSOURI, KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI, ST. LOUIS 
NEBRASKA, OMAHA 


NEW JERSEY, NEWARK 

NEW YORK, BINGHAMTON 
NEW YORK, BUFFALO 

NEW YORK, BROOKLYN 

NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY 
NEW YORK, ROCHESTER 
“NEW YORK, SYRACUSE 

NORTH CAROLINA, GREENSBORO 
OHIO, CINCINNATI 

OHIO, CLEVELAND 
OKLAHOMA, OKLAHOMA CITY 
PENNSYLVANIA, HARRISBURG 
PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA 
PENNSYLVANIA, PITTSBURGH 
PENNSYLVANIA, SCRANTON 
TEXAS, FORT WORTH 

TEXAS, HOUSTON 

VIRGINIA, RICHMOND 
WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 
WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE 


LOVEMAN, JOSEPH & LOEB 

DORRIS-HEYMAN FURNITURE CO. 

THE MAY CO. 

SAGE-ALLEN 

SEMINOLE FURNITURE CO. 

THE FAIR 

THE WM. H. BLOCK CO 

YOUNKERS 

THE ALLEN W. HINKEL CO. 

MAISON BLANCHE CO. 

JORDAN MARSH CO. 

CROWLEY, MILNER & CO. 

EMERY, BIRD, THAYER 

STIX, BAER & FULLER 

ORCHARD & WILHELM CO. 
and THE WORLD-HERALD © 

L. BAMBERGER & CO. 

HILLS, McLEAN & HASKINS 

J. N. ADAM & CO. 

ABRAHAM & STRAUS 

JAMES McCREERY & CO. 

SIBLEY, LINDSAY & CURR CO. 

£. W. EDWARDS & SON 


MORRISON-NEESE FURNITURE CO. 


THE JOHN SHILLITO CO 
THE HALLE BROS. CO. 

THE JOHN A. BROWN CO. 
BOWMAN & CO 

GIMBEL BROS. 
KAUFMANN’S 


CLELAND-SIMPSON CO. (THE GLOBE) 


W C. STRIPLING CO. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. 
MILLER & RHOADS 
FREDERICK & NELSON 
ED. SCHUSTER & CO. 














70 ART SCHOLARSHIPS TO THESE NATIONALLY FAMOUS SCHOOLS 
OPEN TO HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS ONLY. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 
ART CAREER SCHOOL, NEW YORK 


” ART CENTER ASSOCIATION, LOUISVILLE 
ART STUDENTS LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS 


CHOUINARD ART INSTITUTE 
CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF ART 


COLORADO SPRINGS FINE ARTS CENTER 
COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL ARTS 


GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE 
ILLINOIS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF DESIGN 


JACKSON-VON LADAU SCHOOL OF FASHION 


JOHN HERRON ART INSTITUTE 
KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 
KIRKLAND SCHOOL OF ART 
LAYTON SCHOOL OF ART 
MARYLAND INSTITUTE 


McDOWELL DESIGNING AND DRESSMAKING SCHOOL 


MEINZINGER ART SCHOOL 


MODERN SCHOOL OF FASHION AND DESIGN 

MOORE INSTITUTE OF ART 

PARSONS SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS 
PHILADELPHIA MUSEUM SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART 
PORTLAND MUSEUM ART SCHOOL 

PRATT INSTITUTE 

RHODE ISLAND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 

RICHMOND PROFESSIONAL INSTITUTE 


. ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 

SAN ANTONIO ART INSTITUTE 

SCHOOL OF THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 
SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON 
SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, DETROIT 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL OF FASHION 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 

UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 
UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 

UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 

VESPER GEORGE SCHOOL OF ART 


Watch for announcement of Scholastic Writing and Music Awards in later issues. 
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RCA VICTOR PRESENTS 


George Gershwin’s 


_ RHAPSODY 





Boston “Pops” Orchestra 
ARTHUR FIEDLER 
Conductor 
Jesus Maria Sanroma 
Pianist 


The spectacular Rhapsody in Blue is the 





music of Gershwin at its best. Mr. Fiedler 
and the Boston “Pops” Orchestra provide a | 
sparkling rendition of this modern Ameri- 
can masterpiece, and Sanroma’s interpreta- 
tion of the brilliant piano part, as presented 
in this recording, won high praise from the 
composer. Riiapsody in Blue is RCA Victor’s | 
latest addition to the showpiece series—a 

ew type of album, in a two-record folder, 
that contains notes on the music and the | 
performing artists, a biography of the | 
composer, and colorful sketches and photo- | 
graphs. | 
Victor Showpiece No. SP-3 


Two 12-inch Records list Price $2.25* 


So gy and Bess 


A symphonic picture 
for Orchestra by Russell Bennett 


indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 
FABIEN SEVITZKY 
Conductor 


The thematic material of this symphonic 
picture incorporates the appealing melodies 
of Gershwin’s touching foik opera of the | 
same name. The vital drama of the original 
score—the true American expression—the 
thrilling tunes—are all here, enhanced and 
enriched by Mr. Bennett’s dazzling arrange- 
Mr. Sevitzky leads the Indianapolis 
phony Orchestra in a performance that 
brings out the full color and charm of the 
music. 
Victor Album M/DM999 
Three 12-inch Records List Price $3.50* 


*Suggested List Price Exclusive of Taxes 


ran 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST ARTISTS ARE ON 


RCA VICTOR RECORDS 


RCA Victor Division, 
Radic Cerporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


men. 





OULD you like to see a poem, ar- 
ticle, or short story you have writ- 
ten published? 

Junior Scholastic offers you the op- 
portunity. 

If your writing is published in our 
“Junior Writers” column, you will re- 
ceive the Junior Scholastic Certificate 
of Merit and a JSA (Junior Scholastic 
Achievement) button. 

Your writing will also be entered in 
the Junior Scholastic Writing Awards. 
Cash prizes will be awarded — in May, 
1946, — for the best writing submitted 
in each of the following classifications: 
Essay; Poetry; My Community Article; 
Short Story. 

The cash prizes which will be 
awarded in each classification are: $25, 
first prize; $15, second prize; $10, third 
prize. 

All pupils in the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 
9th grades are eligible to enter Junior 
Scholastic Writing awards. 

Every entry must be original. Any- 
thing copied from a book, newspaper 
or magazine must .not be sent. All en- 
tries must also contain your name, age, 
school 
the first page. 


Ask your teacher to write for a copy | 


of the Rules and Instructions booklet 
for Junior Scholastic Writing Awards. 


Send your entries to: Junior Scholastic | 


Writing Awards, 220 East 42d Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Gold Seal Award 





Junior Scholastic awards a Gold Seal | 


to the publishers of outstanding books 
for boys and girls. 

The Gold 
October is awarded 
to J. B. Lippincott 
Company, publish- 


ers of The Land of | 


the Chinese People 
0) 8) 
SEAL 
cer. 


Anyone desiring | 
a better understanding of our Chinese | 


Allies should read this book. It is a 
simple story of China — of her history, 
her land, and her people. 

The author, a sister of the famous 
novelist Pearl Buck, lived in China for 
many years. 

The Land of the Chinese People is a 
delightful book filled with fine photo- 
graphs that make the story more en- 
tertaining. It is one book in a series 
called “Portraits of the Nations.” 





grade, and teacher’s name on | 


Seal 
for the month of | 


by Cornelia Spen- | 








Cold wave ahead? 
Then, button in the wooly 
sheepskin lining and this sturdy 
coat is zero proof! Wind nip- 
ping your ears? Then, attach 
its warm, snug hood—and 
you’re ready for hours of fun 
outdoors! Albert Richard 
know what young fellows like 
in coats and jackets, gloves and 
mittens—and make them espe- 
cially to fill your every need. 
All Action-Fit*. Featured at 
leading stores everywhere. 
Ask for Albert Richard. 


7 i\ Adventure! Excitement! 
% Buried Treasure Map 
\ > FREE! 
= 
‘ | ? Get a wall-size, colorful 
i| pirate and buccaneer map 
~ for your room, den or club. 
- Shows location of world- 
famous buried treasures. Free at your Albert 
Richard dealer’s. Or send 10c (no stamps) to 
Dept. I, Albert Richard, Milwaukee 4, Wis. 


ALBERT RICHARD 


Reg. U.S. Pet. OF. 


40 YEARS OF STYLE 
LEADERSHIP 














SHE naniqan 


GIRL’S room is her castle, and one 
of the most important things in it 
s an attractive writing desk. 

You can make your desk mighty tidy 
with a desk blotter of your own design. 

1. Use a piece of heavy cardboard, 
the same size as your desk blotter, for 
the back. Cut four “corners” from sepa- 
ite pieces of cardboard (Figure 1). 

) 
winted cotton material on the top side 
of the corners. leaving 1 inch extra mar- 
gins on all sides. Turn margin on side 





2. Paste felt, gingham, calico, or | 


{ under and paste. Then, lay each cor- | 


ner on its back and turn the extra ma- 
terial on sides B and C under (so that 
thev fold over the botteam of the back) 
nd paste. 


Use a white paste (not too moist) for | 


vasting the material to the corners. | 


When dry, this paste will not change 
he color of the material. For attaching 


the corners to the back. a household | 


although white paste. 
liberally applied, can be used for this. 


+ 


ement is best 


nsert the blotter into the corner tabs, 
s shown in Figure 2. 

4. For a personal touch, use plain 
hite or colored material for covering 
he corners. Cut your initials from col- 
red paper and paste on. ~ 

5. Finally, paint one coat of clear 
hellac over the entire top of the cor- 
ers 

Next time you buy a bottle of ink, 
lon’t throw the box away. Instead, 
over the box with material to match 
our desk blotter tabs, and leave the ink 

hottle in the box when it is not being 











ised — Mary Cooper 
Next week: Playing with Match Boxes. 
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FIG.2 


3. When the paste is thoroughly dry, | 


| 


It will never change... 


AS AFTERNOON, that you'd like to 
keep forever . . . 


A scene that’s dear to you, that 


| you’d like to take with you wherever 
+} you go... 


In less than the space of a heart- 
beat, you can freeze time and space 
for good—with the click of your 


| camera’s shutter. 


That’s the pleasant thing about 
photography. Things change—and 


| memories fade—but pictures don’t. 





Take pictures as often as you can. 
They'll form a lasting record that 
will bring you pleasure for years to 
come. 


To make sure of good pictures, use 
Ansco Film. 


It has a special quality called “‘wide 
latitude’’—but don’t let the tech- 
nical term frighten you. It simply 
means that you can get surprisingly 
good pictures even if your exposures 
aren’t exactly right! 


Errors in setting your camera’s 
lens or shutter, with Ansco film, will 
result in negatives that will be 
thinner or denser than normal. Yet 
these negatives will still give good 
prints, where a low latitude film 
might give you nothing at all! 


Ask for Ansco by name, and see for 
yourself. Ansco, Binghamton, New 
York. A Division of General Aniline 
& Film Corporation. 


ASK FOR 


Ansco 


FILM - CAMERAS 
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Baseball Bunglers 


ANY a world series has been de- 
cided by a pebble, clod of dirt, or 
some trivial mishap that couldn’t hap- 
pen again in a thousand years. 
In the 1924 Washington-Giants 
series, for example, the demons worked 


their horns off for the Senators. With 
the series tied at three games apiece, 
the clubs went into extra innings in the 
deciding game. In the 12th inning, 
Lady Luck gave the Giants three Bronx 
cheers in a row. 

First, a Washington batter raised an 
easy foul fly behind the plate. As Hank 
Gowdy, the Giant catcher, reached for 
it, his foot got tangled in his discarded 
mask, The ball dropped uncaught. The 
batter then hit a double. 

The next hitter grounded to the 
shortstop, who fumbled. The third bat- 
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COMBAT 
PHOTOGRAPHS! 


Great 
Shots! 


ieeiatietieatinadl 


ERE’S a book you'll want! A vivid record of the war. 26 
H striking, action photographs of the greatest conflict 
in history. Photographed by daring on-the-spot combat 
cameramen of the Army Air Force, Signal Corps,Navy and 
Marine Corps. GRAFLEX has reproduced these fine action 
shots of the war in a handy, pocket-size booklet. Ask 
your GRAFLEX dealer for a free copy, or send 10¢, to cover 
handling cost, to GRAFLEX, INC., ROCHESTER 8, N. ¥e 


(Formerly The Folmer Graflex Corporation ) 
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GRAFLEX 











ter hit another easy roller, this time to 
the third ‘baseman. As the third base- 
man stooped to pick it up, the ball 
struck a pebble and jumped over his 
head. The first batter chugged in from 
second, and there went the series. 

The Yankee Stadium was built with 
a little open space between the grand- 
stand and the bleachers, which the 
writers dubbed “The Bloody Angle.” 
In the second game of the 1926 Yankee- 
Cardinal series, Tommy Thevenow, 
Card shortstop, bopped a hit right into 
the “Angle.” 

Babe Ruth charged over and started 
looking high and low for the ball, but 
couldn't find it. Meanwhile, Tommy 
dashed around the bases and made a 
home run. 

The theme song of the Yankees 
against Cincinnati in 1939 was “Roll 
out Lombardi, we're having a barrel of 
fun.” In the tenth inning of the last 
game, big Ernie, who now catches for 
the Giants, was bowled over in a close 
play at the plate. As he lay on his back, 
stunned, Charlie Keller and Joe DiMag- 
gio romped home with the winning 
runs. 

Two years later, Mickey Owen, 
Dodger catcher, failed to hold a third 
strike with two out in the ninth, nobody 
on, and Brooklyn ahead, 4 to 3. Tommy 
Henrich, the batter, rushed to first and 
made it safely. The Yankees then went 
on to score four runs. 

Back in another Brooklyn series — 
against Cleveland in 1920 — Clarence 
Mitchell, Dodger pitcher, hit into five 
outs in two times at bat! He hit into 
a triple play and a double play. 

The little imps did a wonderful job 
on the Cubs in the 1929 series against 
the Athletics. It happened in the cru- 
cial fourth game. The Cubs went into 
the seventh inning leading 8 to 0. The 
A’s came up and here’s what happened 

Simmons homered. Foxx singled. 
Miller singled. Boley singled. Burns 
popped out. Bishop singled. Haas hom- 
ered. Cochrane walked. Simmons sin- 
gled. Foxx singled. Miller was hit by 
the pitcher. Dykes doubled. The next 
two batters fanned. Total: 10 runs, 10 
hits! 

Who will wear the horns this year? 

— HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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Pupils! Get your CQ membership card. 
See your teacher for full information. 


CITIZENSHIP QUIZ 


These questions are based on articles in this issue. Per- 
fect score is 100. Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. NON-STOP OVER THE TOP 
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What type ot plane flew the 5,995 miles trom Hokkaido to 
Chicago non-stop, Sept. 18-19? Score 10 points. 


My score 


2. INDIAN SUMMARY 


Underline the correct answers which complete the follow 
ing. Score 2 points each. Total, 30. 

1. A caste is (a) a plaster mold used to help mend broken 
bones; (b) a gadget on a fishing rod; (c) a class of Hindu 
society. 

_. India is (a) one-half; (b) one-third; (c) three times 
the size of the U. S. 

3. One of the principal religions ot India is (a) Hinduism; 
(b) Socialism; (c) Voodooism. 

4. Mohammedans are also called (a) Brahmans; (b) Mos- 
lems; (c) Mohawks, 

5. Hindus who do not belong to a caste are called (a) 
Unspeakables; (b) Umpires; (c) Untouchables. 

6. Indian fakirs are (a) yoyos; (b) beggars who claim to 
work miracles; (c) rope tricks. 

7. A major political party of India is the (a) Moslem 
League; (b) League of Nations; (c) National Baseball 
League. 

8. The chiet British administrator in India is called the 
(a) Vice-President; (b) Viceroy; (c) Maharajah. 


9. The leader of India’s Moslems is (a) Ali Baba; (b) 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah; (c) Simla. 

10. The leader of India’s Congress Party is (a) Moham- 
med; (b) Mohandas K. Gandhi; (c) Sultan of Swat. 

11. Gandhi is called Mahatma, meaning (a) the Great 
Soul; (b) the Divine Spirit; (c) the Little King. 

12. The average life of an Indian is (a) 67 years; (b) 27 
years; (c) 17 years. 

13. India has the world’s largest deposits of (a) steel; 
(b) alloy; (c) iron ore. 

14. At present, the British Viceroy of India is (a) Vis- 
count Wavell; (b) Sir Stafford Cripps; (c) Rudyard 
Kipling. 

15. The mountains in Northeast India are the (a) Cuca- 
rachas; (b) Hotchas; (c) Himalayas. 


My score 


3. BE INDUSTRIOUS 


In the left-hand column are five industrial terms. In the 
column at right, these terms are defined. Match each term 
with its correct definition. Score 6 points each. Total, 30. 

__ wages 1. Refusal of employees to work. 

— strike 2. Process of changing from production 
of war supplies to production of ci- 
vilian goods. 

— lock-out 3. Money paid to employees for thei: 
work, 

—_ management 4. Closing down of factories by em- 
ployers to prevent employees from 
working. 

— reconversion 5. Employers; opposite of labor, 


My score 


4. NEWS ROUNDUP 


Circle the letter before the phrase which correctly com- 
pletes each of the following statements. Score 6 points each. 
Total, 30. 

1. The Acting Secretary of State is (a) Dean Acheson; 
(b) Edward R. Stettinius, Jr.; (c) Cordell Hull. 


2. General MacArthur said that within six months, the 


U. S. can reduce the number of occupation troops in Japan 
to (a) 20,000; (b) 200,000; (c) 2,000,000. 

3. The new Secretary of War is (a) Lewis B. Schwellen- 
bach; (b) Robert Patterson; (c) Henry L. Stimson. 


4. The newest member of the Supreme Court is (a) Har- 
old H. Burton; (b) Douglas MacArthur; (c) Hideki Tojo. 


5. Vidkun Quisling is a Norwegian (a) Olympic ice 
skater; (b) traitor; (c) Nobel peace prize-winner. 


My score 


My total score 


See page 27 for “Starred Words.” 

















THE HOUSE ON 92nd STREET 
14 ' 20th Century-Fox 


This is a true story of the F. B. I. 
You see officials at work on one of their 
most difficult spy cases. German agents 
are trying to steal the secret of “Process 
97,” our nation’s most closely guarded 
war secret. The secret is familiar to you 
now as the atomic bomb. Germany came 
dangerously close to succeeding. Her 
agents managed to secure important 
scientific information within two days 
of the time our scientists made certain 
of their results. Fortunately the F.B.1. 
knew every move made by the Germans 
and only waited for the proper moment 
to close in 

Many scenes were filmed inside J. 
Edgar Hoover's great establishment in 
Washington. Others were taken in New 
York City at actual places where some 
of the most dangerous spy activities of 
the war occurred. 

The House on 92nd Street gives you 
a clear picture of how the F.B.1. works, 
You come away with a great respect for 
this “crackerjack” organization. 

In one scene j enormous 
filing room at F.B.1. headquarters. Here 
100,000,000 sets of fingerprints are so 
well filed that it takes a clerk less than 
three minutes to match the fingerprints 


you see an 


of a suspect 

Most of the roles are enacted by 
ictual members of the F.B.1. staff. Only 
the leading characters are supplied by 
Hollywood actors. William Eythe, as the 
young F.B.1. undercover man who poses 
1s a German agent, does a remarkably 


natural piece of acting. Lloyd Nolan, 
who has played dozens of detectives and 
F.B.I. agents on the screen, takes the 
part of an F.B.I. executive. 

You may be surprised to find that 
this true-life drama is more exciting than 
the average spy thriller cooked up in 
Hollywood. The House on 92nd Street 
is the finest thing of this sort that has 
been done on the screen. 


FIRST YANK INTO TOKYO 
An RKO Radio Picture 


First Yank into Tokyo has an unusual 
but not very believable plot. Army of- 
ficials find that they must contact one 
of their officers who is in a Japanese 
prison camp. The officer has information 
on the results of a trial atomic bomb. 

Major Steve Ross (Tom Neal) is 
summoned to Washington for this dan- 
gerous missions, Ross had lived in Japan 
until he was seventeen. He can speak 
Japanese fluently. For the good of his 
country, Ross undergoes a plastic sur- 
gery treatment which gives him the face 
of a Japanese. With this disguise he 
steals into Tokyo in a Jap uniform. 

Unlikely as the situation is, it could 
have been a good dramatic story. Un- 
fortunately, from here on coincidence 
after coincidence piles up to make the 
plot almost comic. Ross’s sweetheart, 
an army nurse, was supposedly killed 
on Bataan. But it just so happens that 
she turns up taking care of the sick 
men at the prison camp. And again it 
just so happens that the Jap officer in 
charge of the camp had been to college 
in the United States. It’s the last straw 
when it develops that he also just hap- 
pened to be Major Ross’s roommate at 
college. 


Movie Checkup 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “Pride of the Marines. 
“Story of GI Joe. “““Captain Eddie. 
““A Bell for Adano. ““Back to Bataan. 
“Blood on the Sun: “The Great John L. 
“Conflict. “Escape in the Desert. ~““The 
Clock. “““Rhapsody in Blue. “Incendiary 
Blonde. “Son of Lassie. ~““The Southerner. 
““Our Vines Have Tender Grapes. “First 
Yank Into Tokyo. “Behind City Lights. 

Comedy: ““*Blithe Spirit. “Along 
Came Jones. ““Junior Miss. ““Wonder 
Man. “Those Endearing Young Charms. 
“The Horn Blows at Midnight. ““Where 
Do We Go from Here? 

Musicals: “State Fair. “Anchors 
Aweigh. ““A Thousand and One Nights. 
_ Mystery: “““The House on 92nd 
Street. ““And Then There Were None. 

Western: “Texas Manhunt. “Wanderer 
of the Wasteland. 

Documentary: “““The True Glory. 


Lloyd Nolan is an F.B.1. agent in 
film, The House on 92nd Street. 

















DORIS MUST HAVE PLAYED HER 
NEW FRANK SINATRA RECORD” 


Junior and Senior High School 
Students — You may enter any work 
done with drawing ink in your class- 
room for competition in any of these 
fields: 


Mechanical Drawing and Production Illustration 
Free Hand Drawing in Black and Colored Inks 
Cartooning 


Valuable extra awards are given by a 
local department store sponsor in 
‘your area. 

For full details, ask your art teacher 
or write to Scholastic, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Sponsored for seventeen consecutive 
years by the makers of Higgins Ameri« 
can Drawing Inks. 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 


271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN 15, N. Y. 





2nd PRIZE—CARTOONING 1945 by MERLE BASSETT 


Glenville High School, Cleve!and, Ohio 
TEACHER —Mr. P. A. Chamberlin 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 


30 CASH PRIZES 


30 GiFTs 


CHANCES FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 


IN THE 


HIGGINS 
| SCHOLASTIC | 


AWARDS 


a 


HIGGINS. 


ENTER NOW! 


sIncE 1660 
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STARRED WORDS 


Words starred * in the magazine are 
defined below. 


partitioned (par-TISH-und), p. 6. 
Separated; broken up; divided. 

malnutrition (mal-new-TRISH-un), 
p. 6. Poor health resulting from inade- 
quate diet. 

seavengers (SKAVV-in-jerrs), p. 6. 
Those who make use of food and cloth- 
ing discarded by others. The term is 
usually applied to animals. For exam- 
ple, the gull is called the scavenger of 
the sea because it feeds on the garbage 
dumped from ships. 

soluble (SOLL-yew-bl), p. 12. Sub- 
stance which can be dissolved. Salt is 
soluble because it dissolves in water. 

jute (joot), p. 5. A strong fiber used 
ir making burlap. 

Constituent Assembly (kun-STITT- 
choo-unt uh-SEM-blee), p. 5. A con- 


vention or gathering of delegates for 


man; a teacher; a scholar. [his is a 
Hindu term which has been adopted 
into the English language. It is spelled 
“pundit” in English. 

potent (POE-tnt), p. 12. Powerful, 
strong. 

conciliation (k’n-sill-ee-A-shun), p. 
4. When a dispute arises between an 
employer and his employees, the act of 
bringing them together to settle their 
dispute peacefully is called conciliation. 
The person who brings the two oppos- 
ing sides together is called the concilia- 
tor. 





NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 
(The accented syllable is capitalized) 


Simla (SIMM-luh), p 

New Delhi (new-DELL-ey), p. 7. 

Hindu (HINN-doo), p. 6. 

Moslem (MAHZ-luhm or MAHS- 
luhm), p. 6. 

Mohammedan 
p. 6. 

Sikhs (SEEX), p. 6. 

Jains (JINES), p. 6. 

Parsis (PARR-sees), p. 6. 


(moh-HAM-id-inn), 
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Maulana Azad (muh-LAHN-uh AH- 
zahd), p. 6. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru (PUNN-dit 
juh-wuh-huhr-LAHL NEH-roo), p. 7. 

Mohammed Ali Jinnah (moh-HAM- 
id AH-lee JINN-uh), p. 7. 

Viscount Wavell (VY-count WAY- 
vuhl), p. 7. 

Himalaya (him-uh-LAY-uh or _hi- 
MAH-luh-yuh), p. 7. 

Vidkun Quisling (VIDD-kun QUIZ- 
ling), p. 3. 


Answer to Inventions Quiz, p. 12 


It 1s a street car locomotive. Designed in 1876 
by S. R. Mathewson of Gilroy, California, it was 
made to resemble a horse in order not to frighten 
horses on the streets. It was driven by steam, 
generated in a tubular boiler of from 4 to 5 
horsepower which was located inside the horse 
and forward of the cab. 





Reward for Waiting 


A Scotsman was looking wistfully at 
a second-hand car. He thought the price 
too high. 

“Look here, sir,” said the dealer. “I'll 
throw in the clutch free.” 


the purpose of drawing up a constitu- Mahatma Mohandas Gandhi (muh- I'll take it,” the Scotsman said hap- 


can. HAHT-muh moh-hun-DAHS GAHN- 0.13 . ergs RA — onl 
Pandit (peer -dit), p. 7. A learned dee ®)» p. 6. e, wea 8 pean, 


Elizabeth Dougherty, Lincoln (Mass.) Center Schoo! 








IT PAYS TO REMEMBER THESE PENS FOR SCHOLASTIC AWARDS: 


Ly HUNT ARTIST PENS 


FOR FINE PEN DRAWING 


a SPEEDBALL PENS 
FOR LETTERING AND BROAD STROKE DRAWING 


Every prize winner in classifications 5-6-7 and 12 will 
receive an extra $10 prize if Hunt Artist Pens or Speed- 
ball Pens are used. Note the fine pen drawing by Earl 
Horter, drawn with Hunt Artist Pens. There are 12 Hunt 
Pens in the Art Series—see them at your local artist 
material dealers or stationery store. Clip this ad and 
show it to the dealer so that you make sure you 
have the right pens for drawing. Remember— 
any pen in the Hunt Artist Series or any of the 
28 Speedball Pens 


Wlustrated here 
are the Hunt Pens —“* eggs manila 
used in the Horter 
famed Hunt Crow 
Quill 102, the 
Flexible Quill 108, 
the Mapping Pen 
103, the Fines? 
Hunt Pen 104. 


SPEEDBALL PENS IN FOUR STYLES 
28 DIFFERENT PENS 


iim wok Go 


CAMDEN ,2.01. 5. 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOSTON PENCIL SHARPEN- 
ERS. SPEEDBALL PENS, HUNT PENS. SEND FOR 6 
CHARTS ON LETTERING, INCLUDE 6¢ FOR POSTAGE 
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HANDY HELPER'S 


What's built JINGLE 
around a bit Qu/z Ne 10 


of air? 

What stops a 
loose-leaf, ring- 
hole tear? 
What keeps 
the pages nice 
and neat 

And guarantees 
the set’s 


-GUMMED REINFORCEMENTS 








At Stationery Departments Everywhere | 





—ENGRAVING— NEW 
'NITIALS on 1946 

> 14k Gold Finish 
FRIENDSHIP 


PIN 


e i 42 cents, plus Sc 
Federal Tax, in Coin, 
Stamps or Money Order. 


[ASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
1301 SURF AVE., Dept. SM-14, BROOKLYN (24), N. ¥. 





Finest quality. Over 300 artistic 

for our attractive free catalog select a 
beautiful pin or ring for your class or club. 
Dept. P, Metal Aris Co, Rochester, W. ¥ 





owners 


PRACTICAL 
SUGGESTIONS 


that will help you to get 


me better gas mileage 
pe longer tire life 

me better performance 
ge lower upkeep costs 


Get a FREE COPY from any General 
Motors dealer, or use coupon below. 


Customer Research Dept., Room 1819 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH. 


Please send FREE COPY of new edition 64-page 
“Automobile User's Guide" —containing 196 
practical suggestions on care and operation. 
Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


see emmeenmmeees ses 


please print. 
City 


“Stete 
Make of car 
now owned 


yeor model 
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No End to It 
Little Mary spent her first day in 
school. When she arrived home, her 
mother asked her what she had learned. 
“Nothing,” said Mary. “I have to go 
back again tomorrow.” 
Germaine Clements, Gaastra (Mich.) School 
Happy or Tight? 
Bill: “Do you know what appetite 
means?” 
Tom: “When you're eating you're 
‘appy- When you get through, you're 
tight.” 


Mary Ann Johnson, Lafayette St. School, Newark, N. J 


That’s Right! 
Teacher: “What is a cannibal?” 
Bob: “1 don’t know.” 
Teacher: “What would you be if you 
ate your mother and father?” 


Bob: “An orphan.” 


Marilyn Raphael, Mark Hopkins Jr. H.S., 
New Yo, N. Y. 


True Love 
Jim: “Stella, will you marry me?” 
Stella: “Have you seen my father 
yet?” 
Jim: “Yes, but I still love you.” 


Shirley Opdyke, Gladstone Jr. H. 8., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sleep Year 
Philip: “I wish every year had 365 
days of rest.” 
Fred: “Are you crazy? Then we would 
have to work one day every tourth 
year!” 


Charles Pate, Anniston (Ala.) H.S. 


Blushing 
Ned: “Why does a traffic light turn 
red?” 
Jack: “Because it ha: 
front of all those people.” 


Betty Stollw H.8 


to change in 


. York, Pa 


Split Shift 
New employee: “Do you give your 
clerks two weeks’ vacation, sir?” 
Boss: “One month.” 
Employee: “A month? That's fine!” 
Boss: “Yes, two weeks when they go 
on their vacations, and two weeks when 


I go on mine.” 


Naida Olson, Central Jr. H.S., Kewanee, Ill 


Beans-talk 


The teacher called for sentences us- 
ing the word “beans.” 
“My father grows beans,” said one 


“My mother cooks beans,” said an- 
other. 
“We are human beans,” said the third. 


Ruby Sutherland, Rosiclare Ill.) Sehoc 


It’s a Pushover 


Farmer Jones: “What made Farmer 
Harp push his heifer off that cliff?” 

Daughter: “He's a jitterbug and he 
wanted to hear the Heifer Bounce.” 


Bill Henson, Central School, Corbin, Ky 


Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Ileen 
Glass, Accident (Md.) School. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jones were writing let- 
ters to their soldier son overseas. Sud- 
denly, Mr. Jones stopped. He looked 
worried. 

“What's the matter, 
Mrs. Jones. 

“I had it on the tip of my tongue, 
and new it’s gone,” replied Mr. Jones. 

“Just think hard and it’s bound to 
come back to you,” Mrs. Jones said con- 
solingly. 

“Thinking won't bring it back. It was 
a three-cent stamp,” said Mr. Jones. 


dear?” asked 
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How're vou dome? 


You don’t like the way Ted is read- 
ing @ letter describing his brother’s ex- 
periences in Japan. Do you: 

A. Grab it out of his hands and read 
it yourself? 

B. Act indifferent because you have 
no letter of your own to show? 

C. Listen attentively until he is fin- 
ished? 
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Rabbit Roost 
Mrs. Jones opened her refrigerator. 
lo her surprise, she saw a rabbit sitting 
inside, 
“What are you doing there?” she 
sked. 
“Isn't this a Westinghouse?” asked 
he rabbit. 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Jones. 
‘Well, I’m just westing.” 
Harvey Saperstein, Bagley School, Detroit, Mich. 
Aircooled 
On a‘rather warm day, an old lady 
vent up in an airplane for the first 
time. When the plane had been in the 
‘ir for some time, she pointed to the 
propeller and said: 
“All right, young man, you can turn 
ff the fan now. I feel much cooler.” 


John Nelson, Cahuenga School, Los Angeles, Calif. 





Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-Inc.; 4-Malaya; 5-Pia; 6- 
ent; 9-lighter; 12-moo; 13-vain; 15-an; 
7-oho; 19-me; 20-Hong Kong; 24-die; 
25-at; 27-pt.; 28-boa; 3l-singsong; 36-eh; 
8-nor; 39-di; 40-vied; 42-amt.; 45-Gil- 
ert; 47-Naga; 48-orb; 50-Attlee; 51-led. 

DOWN: l-imp; 2-nail; 3-claim; 6-De- 

n; 7-era; 8-tones; 10-go; 11-hook; 14-I’m; 
\5-ah; 16-nod; 18-ho; 2l-nip; 22-gets; 
23-gabs; 26-too; 29-and; 30-Bevin; 32- 
India; 33-no; 34-grab; 35-G.1.; 37-hi; 41- 
egg: 43-me; 44-troll; 46-tree; 49-bed 





No Short Cut 


Joan: “My grandpa has reached the 
age of 96. Isn’t it wonderful?” 
Jack: “Wonderful, nothin’. Look at 


the time it took him to do it!” 
Ethel Lewis, Pittsville School, Willards, Md. 


What a Line 


John: “There’s a girl in our class 
whom we call ‘Postscript’.” 

Dad: “Why?” 

John: “Because her name is Adeline 


Moore. Jackie Wilhelm, Glasgow (Ky.) Jr. H.8. 


Cost of Living 


Son: “Pop, give me a nickel.” 

Father: “Son, I'm ashamed of you. 
You're too big to be asking for a nickel.” 

Son: “Maybe you're right, Pop. Give 


me a dime.” 
Janice Taylor, Central School, Corbin, Ky. 


Obvious 


Guest: “Any mail for me?” 
Hotel Clerk: “Your name, sir?” 
Guest: “You'll find it on the en- 


velope. Russell Pugh. Sandusky (Ohio) H.8. 








MART you! — when you surprise your friends with a swish matching 
headband and belt set decorated with Prang Textile Colors. And you 

can do it so easily, quickly and inexpensively — you don’t need to know a 
thing about art. Of course you'll want several of these sets yourself, 
because Prang Textile Colors are gay, permanent colors that will add 
sparkle to a mere skirt and blouse, or perk up any simple one-piece dress. 


To rate with the boy friend, decorate a tie for him with Prang Textile 
Colors, or paint his initials on a hankie. 


$900 IN CASH PRIZES! 


And anything you decorate with Prang Textile Colors can win a prize too, 
in the TEXTHE AWARDS in the big Scholastic Contest. The American 
Crayon Company also sponsors PICTORIAL AWARDS and POSTER 
AWARDS. $900 in prizes! Ask your teacher for complete details. 

And don’t forget to send 25c for the booklet DO IT YOURSELF. You'll be 
thrilled with the cute tricks you can make for yourself and your friends, and 


maybe win a prize with them too! 


Dept. $-8 


THE AMERICAN I CRAYON COMPANY 


1706 HAYES AVENUE. faire 


NEW YORK 
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A Ton of Words 
Each of the words in diagram shown 
below contains a ton, as you see. To dis- 
cover what these words are, fill in letters 


Sharpen Your Wits 


PET ES 
’ 


a 
- 


Before and After 
There are some words in the English 
language which begin and end with 
the same letters written in the same or- 
der. An example of such a word is 
ONION. Fill in the blanks in the four 
words below by using the same letters 
in the same order. The definition of 
each word appears immediately under 
it. 
a | eee 
A Symbol 
aN Sf pe 
To reduce in rank 





YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 


EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


veo SHINOLA 


@ More important than the appearance angle 
—regular shoe care means longer wear. That's 
where Shinola can be of real help. 

Shinola’s scientific combination of oily 
waxes helps hold in and replenish the normal 
oils in leather—helps maintain flexibility— 
and that means longer wear. It will pay you 
to KEEP "EM SHINING WITH SHINOLA, 


FOR EVERY 
TYPE AND 
COLOR SHOE 








aes on 
Amusement 
oe eens eis eet cam de 
One who tortures 


Concealed Cities 


In the paragraph below, four cities 
of New Jersey (including its capital) 
are hidden. Can you locate them? 

When Noah was asked whether he 
would build a new ark, he replied with- 
out malice or anger that he had no 
such intention because he could not get 
rent on the first one. It was quite a 
sight to see the wee hawk endeavoring 
to protest Noah’s firm stand. 


Cut Them Off 


The verse below looks innocent 
enough. The hard part is — to complete 
it, you have to read it backwards! Start 
off by finding the seven-letter word 
missing from the last line, by answer- 
ing the sixth definition given below the 
verse. Eliminate one letter from this 
word at any place; scramble the remain- 
ing letters to find Definition No. 5. 
Continue this process for every line. 
Definitions 1 and 2 do not need to be 
scrambled. 

_. a party one fine morn, 

Tommy —— —— — ice cream and 
corn. 

At such a __ —__ __ —_, when came 
the noon, 

This fine 
changed its tune. 


brain, 
Then the 
turned to pain. 


3. A rattling noise 
5. Noisy plaything of a baby. 
. Free entertainment 
3. Degree of value 
. Consumed 
. Close to or by 


Word Change 


Go from HARD to COAL in two 
jumps by changing one letter of the 
word hard and jumbling the letters 
around to get a new word. Then, form 
another new word by changing another 
letter and again jumbling the letters 
around. 


H A R D 


C OA L 


by answering the definitions. 


1. These are in the throat and must 


come out when they cause trouble. 


2. More pitiless or colder in manner; 


having more stones. 


8. Chanted or recited in a monotone. 


4. Pasteboard boxes. 
5. A city in New Jersey. 
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Last Week’s Sharpen Your Wits Answers 


LION INTO LAMB: Lion; Loon; Loan; Lord; 


Lard; Land; Lane; Lame; Lamb. 


TEST YOURSELF: Coolidge; Harrison, Wii- 
liam and Benjamin; England; Smith, Captain 


John; Annapolis; Plymouth; Erie; Arkansas 


Kentucky; Ericsson, John; Boston; Alaska; York- 
town. The first initials of the list spell CHESA- 


PEAKE BAY. 





Attention! Contestants: 
THESE ILLUSTRATED 


ART BOOKS HELP 
YOU TWO WAYS! 


—to prepare winning 
contest material; 
—to shape your pro- 
fessional art career. 


A simplified aid 
wate to Wet or ak 
ater La 

Painting | agai 
—covers all 
aspects. 


helpful books for 

almost every contest division 

ART AND USE OF THE POSTER 

ART OF CARTOONING 

ART OF LETTERING FOR 
REPRODUCTION 

CREATING DESIGN 

INK, PEN AND BRUSH 

PASTEL PAINTING 


and many others — write for lists. 


See your favorite art, book or 
department store, or direct from 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 
80 East 11th St. New York 
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1. An ugly old woman. 

4. Part of a sea or lake extending into 
land. 

7. Third person singular, present indica- 
tive of have. 

9. A fermented liquor, like beer. 

11. Leader of the Congress Party of India. 

18. A binder of cardboard to hold loose 

papers. 

15. Unit of length equal to .001 of an 
inch. 

18. In India, a nurse or maid. 

20 North (abbrev.). 

21. Second tone of musical scale. 

22. Language called Hindustani. 

24. Single thing or person. 

26. Frank or outspoken. 

28. To blame with harsh words. 

30. Highest mountain in the Philippines. 

31. A movable cover. 

33. Prefix meaning with or together. 

34. Two thousand pounds. 


2. Exclamation of sorrow or surprise. 

3. Leader of India’s independence move- 
ment. 

1. Unit of rhythm in music. 

5. White mineral salt used in medicine. 

6. Old form of you. 

8. To behold. 

10. Female person (pl.). 

12. Hour (abbrev.). 

13. A type of card game. 

14. Sixth tone of the musical scale. 

16. Country in southern Asia. 

17. Not quiet. 

\9. Scholar or learned man. 

23. Rural delivery (abbrev.). 

25. To see from a distance. 

26. Company (abbrev.). 

27. The whole quantity or number ef. 

29. To study or learn. 

30. Adverb meaning to such a degree. 

$2. To accomplish. 


l. 
3. 


solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
td:tion neat week. 





For BETTER pictures... flash with 
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G-E Midget Photoflash lamps make it 
easy for your camera! They give you 
plenty of light to make sure of “prize” 
shots ... help you get better pictures 
anytime, anywhere. Try G-E Midgets 
and enter your pictures. 

Two good tips: on “open flash” G-E’s 
Speed Midget (SM) stops action with 
the effect of a 1/200 shutter speed; for 
synchronized use, G-E No. 5 is tops! 


If your dealer can’t supply G-E Photoflash lamps, try 
G-E Reflectorfloods (R-2). Combine reflector and 
photoflood lamp. Fit any light socket. Continuous 
light for snapshots on fast film. 
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Get shots that are full of life, and enter 
Scholastic’s ANNUAL AWARDS 
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: 2. Comfortable sponge rubber 
j cushion under sensitive area of 
i foot. 
/ 
j 


1. Orthopedically correct wedge 
maintains proper alignment of 
the bones of the foot. 


W: are talking about a different kind of athletic shoes to come. 

It will be canvas rubber-soled shoes with “P-F,” the kind of 

athletic shoe that helps you really get there in every active sport. 
“P.F” means Posture Foundation—a special Built-in feature that’s a 


real aid in your athletic performance and development. It increases 


“staying power” in games and play .. . guards against flat feet... 
keeps the bones of the foot in their natural, normal position . . . avoids 


strained, tired leg muscles. And every boy and girl knows how important 
th things are . . . especially si ches all say that “ thlet 7 . 
ese things are especially since coaches say an athiete ans “Posture Foundation 


is only as good as his feet!” . 
This remarkable development has been patented and will be praca a 


incorporated in Canvas rubber-soled shoes made only by B. F. Goodrich 
or Hood Rubber Company. Be on the lookout for Canvas B. F. Goodrich 
: . x ee ” or 
Rubber-soled Shoes with “P-F, HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 










Off the Press 


“Men with broken spirits, women 
waiting at home in endless anguish, chil- 
dren neglected and undernourished — 
these are the true costs of unemploy- 
ment,” says Henry Wallace. In Sixty 
Million Jobs (Simon and Schuster, Rey- 
nal and Hitchcock, paper, $1.00, cloth, 
$2.00) the Secretary of Commerce uses 
clear and simple words and charts to 
show how we can avoid paying those 
costs in postwar America. The preserva- 
tion of our whole way of life is involved 
in the full employment issue. In Mr. 
Wallace’s book, the teacher will find 
both understandable statistics and an 


intelligent discussion of this important | 


problem, from the liberal point of view. 
* * * 


Too many histories of art written for | 


children fail to tell the story of Amer- 
ica’s contributions in this field. Charlie 
May Simon’s Art in the New Land is 
therefore particularly welcome. From 
the itinerant artists of the 17th century 
to the contemporary Grant Wood, Mr. 
Simon describes, in easy anecdotal style, 
the life and work of American painters. 
The book includes excellent reproduc- 
tions of 45 representative paintings from 
all periods of American history. (Dut- 
ton, 1945, $3.00.) 
* - * 

When Dr. George Washington Car- 

ver was awarded the Theodore Roose- 


velt Medal in 1939, he was described | 


fice in the nation is the sort of story that 
Americans have always enjoyed reading 
about. It seems to symbolize many of 
the democratic ideals for which our 
country was founded. The Man From 
Missouri, by Cyril Clemens, is a short 
account of Harry Truman’s. career by 
an author who obviously admires and 
likes him. Students will find it an in- 
teresting factual record. (International 
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Mark Twain Society, Webster Groves 
19, Missouri, 1945, $2.00.) 
+ ” ~ 


The Photograph Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress has published a sub- 
ject index of its microfilm collection, 
including the photographic survey of 
life in America made between 1935 and 
1943, which should be of great value 
to teachers seeking authentic documen- 








as “a liberator to men of the white race | 


as well as the black.” Dr. Carver's con- 
tributions to science and general wel- 
fare, his unselfish devotion to the poor 
and the sick, make him a figure of whom 
all Americans should be proud. Shirley 


Graham and George D. Lipscomb tell | 


his story for high school students in Dr. 
George Washington Carver: Scientist. 
[t is a well-written and inspiring book. 
(Messner, 1944, $2.50.) 

* * * 

One of the major problems of our 
postwar world is the building of better 
understanding between Americans of 
various cultural backgrounds. Democ- 
racy's Children, by Ethel M. Duncan, 
shows, in a concrete and practical way, 
how intercultural education may be in- 
cluded in the curriculum of elementary 
schools. It tells the story of several 
actual classroom projects, and the 
methods and materials used. Although 





dealing with the younger grades, it con- | 


tains many suggestions which should | 
prove helpful to teachers of older chil- 
dren as well. (Hinds, Hayden and EI- 
dredge, 1945, $2.00.) 
. . * 

President Truman’s «ise from country 
road overseer to the highest political of- 








We pay postage. 


questionnaire pronto! 


Santa Fe System Lines, 





are your ideas about 
post-war train travel? 


Santa Fe would like to know 


How do you think post-war passenger cars should 
be built? What are your ideas about train-to- 
station telephone service, recreation cars, “snack 
bars,” dinner music? What about train speeds? 

Santa Fe has prepared an illustrated question- 
naire to give you a chance to take part in plan- 
ning our trains and travel features of the future. 

It’s easy to show us what you have in mind. 
You simply check the idea you like in the 
questionnaire, jot down any additional ideas you 
may have, and return the questionnaire to us, 


Mail the coupon today and we’ll send you the 


T. B. Gallaher, Passenger Traffic en 


80 E. Jackson Blud., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send me your questionnaire on post-war travel. 


Santa Fe 
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Name 





Address 





City 








Zone State 











































































WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 


This large map depicting the outstanding 
news items of the week features the 
modern visual-aid method of teaching 
current events. it holds the undivided 
interest of the entire class. 


Thousands of schools and colleges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 
nomic and geographical knowledge. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 
Costs only a few cents a week. 


NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 


1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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tary material. Positive copies of pictures 
in this series, on miniature film, may be 
purchased at six cents per foot (approxi- 
mately ten images per foot.) Prints from 
the original negatives may be purchased 
at fifty cents for each 8 x 10 copy. The 
Index of Microfilms is available from the 
Information and Publications Office, 
The Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C. 
* * + 

The American Association for the 
United Nations has announced that its 
annual student contest has been en- 
'larged this year to include private and 
parochial schools. The contest deals each 
year with world organization for peace 

















The Story of the Fundamental 
Conflict Underlying Today’s 
World Crisis 


The American Revolution 
and Its Influence on 
World Civilization 
By ROBERT R. McCORMICK 


Editor and Publisher of the Chicago Tribune 


ECORDED in this important 
narrative is the struggle by 

various peoples to enjoy the human 
rights inherent in the principle of 
self-government as established by 
the American Revolution, turning 
point in world history. 

Marshaling historical facts since 
the revolt of 13 of the 17 British 
colonies in North America, the 
author identifies the reactionary 
forces which would stifie human 
gains and are the underlying 
causes of present world unrest. 

Sound in scholarship, plenary in 
concept, and exhaustively docu- 
mented, this new work is a power- 
ful, closely reasoned discussion of 
the opposing forces behind today’s 
greatest problem and outlines 
America’s potential contribution 
to its solution. 


Casebound, 69 inches, complete 

with bibliography and index. Order 

from your book seller or the Chicago 

Tribune Public Service Office, 1 So. 

Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

Price $1.00. Postpaid anywhere in 
the United States $1.10. 


Published by THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

















and will this time have for its theme, 
|The United Nations. Prizes will be $400, 
'$100 and $50. A sample study kit will 
|be sent each participating school, with 
additional kits available at a small 
charge. Teachers may register with Mrs. 
Harrison Thomas, American Associa- 
tion for the United Nations, 45 East 
65th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
« ” * 

“Inter-relationship of Reading and 
Spelling,” by Emmet A. Betts, reprinted 
from the Elementary English Review, 
may be obtained from the author, Room 
8, Burrows Building, State College, 
Pennsylvania. 

~ « ~ 

The Theory and Practice of Earning 
a Living, by John F. Wharton, is a book 
which will interest not only those who 
hope to establish themselves in small 
or big business, but anyone who would 
like to learn more about the economic 
and social set-up of our modern world. 
In a simple but authoritative way, Mr. 
|Wharton explains the basic principles 
|of business and finance. He shows the 
|functions of money, land, labor, etc., 
and their relationship, to life in a free 
democracy. This is not just another 
“how-to-make-money” book, but it 
should prove a valuable guide in the 
difficult job of adjusting our personal 
ambitions to the complex civilization in 
which we live. (Simon and Schuster, 
1945. $2.50.) 
| ” 
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The Treasury Department announces 
'as the two big objectives of its School 
Saving Program this year: 

(1) Completion of a campaign to 
finance one or more $3,000 hospital 
units through school savings before 
Christmas, 

(2) Qualification by October 12 for 
the Treasury's schoo] flag showing at 
least 90 per cent of the students are 
saving regularly. A special “We Fin- 
ished the Job” citation and insigne will 
be presented to schools which maintain 
90 per cent participation during the 
winter and spring. 











TWENTY YEARS 
of HIGH SCHOOL 
CREATIVE WRITING 


For a quarter of a century 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
have encouraged the devel- 
opment of writing skill among 
the young people of the coun- 
try by means of the Annual 
Scholastic Awards. In this pro- 
gram scores of thousands of 
teen-age boys and girls from 
mountain and plain, from 
city, village, and farm, have 
submitted the fruits of their 
creative efforts. From that 
vast outpouring YOUNG 
VOICES has been compiled. 


Here is a rare and priceless 
glimpse into the minds and 
hearts of American youth! 
Teachers, particularly, will 
find it of inestimable value in 
providing practical and inspi- 
rational encouragement to the 
creative literary efforts of 
their pupils. 

YOUNG VOICES is a hand- 
some volume of over 400 
pages, with foreword by 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher. Pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. List 
price, $3.00. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE SOON 
RESERVE YOUR COPY NOW! 


YOUNG VOICES may be ordered 
by mail from either of the follow- 
ing, remittance with order. 


HARPER & BROS., 


49 East 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP, 


220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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"BIG 5° MINISTERS TO DECIDE 
FUTURE OF ITALY’S COLONIES 


ITALY’S COLONIES — pp. 4, 5, 6 


Italy, whose colonies will be disposed of by the Council 
of Foreign Ministers, was once a colony of other nations. 

Modern Italy did not emerge as a unified nation until 
1870. For more than a thousand years after the fall of the 
Roman Empire, the Italian peninsula was overrun by bar- 
baric hordes and by Byzantine, German, French, Spanish 
and Austrian armies, each of which attained temporary con- 
trol of important areas. 

From 1870 to 1890, Italy was preoccupied with internal 
difficulties. But towards the end of the century, she belatedly 
joined England, France, and Germany in the scramble for 
African colonies 

An over-populated state lacking natural resources, Italy 
acquired new territories with the hope that they would 
drain off her excess population and supply her with raw 
materials. Italy’s colonia] expansion was also prompted by 
Mussolini's ambition to make the Mediterranean “mare 
nostrum” — and his wish to divert the people’s attention 
from Fascism’s weaknesses and excesses at home. 

As background material for a study of Italy’s former 
colonies, have pupils acquaint themselves with Italy’s (a) 
physical features; (b) important cities; (c) climate; (d) 
industries; (e) natural resources; (f) agricultural products; 
(g) population 

The usual procedure ot the Council of Foreign Ministers 
in discussing a problem is to consider reports submitted to 
it by any one of the Big Five nations, or by the nations 
called in for hearings. Have members of the class debate 
the question of what should be done with Italy’s former 
colonies. Their arguments should include discussion of (a) 
Italy’s role in World War II; (b) the claims of Yugoslavia 
and Greece; (c) the trusteeship proposals; (d) the U. S., 
British, and Russian attitudes towards colonial settlements. 

Pupils may familiarize themselves with the geographical 
location of Italy and her former colonies by using the theme 
article map on page 6 as a jigsaw puzzle. Pupils can paste 
the map on a thin piece of cardboard, then cut along the 
boundary lines of each country, 


Discussion Questions 

1. Of what value are Italy’s colonies? 

2. Should Italy have a voice in deciding what is to be 
done with her colonies? 

3. What is the Council of Foreign Ministers? 

4. What is a trusteeship? - 
5. Why didn’t the Council of Foreign Ministers agree on 
he future of Italy’s colonies? 
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Classroom and Magazine Working Together 


Fact Questions 


1. Who was the Fascist dictator of Italy? 
2. Of what two provinces is Libya composed? From what 
country were these provinces taken? 
3. What was Ethiopia’s former name? 

4. What King of Italy became King ot Albania and 
Emperor of Ethiopia? 


FOREIGN MINISTERS — p. 2 


The Council of Foreign Ministers was established as a 
result of the Potsdam Declaration. 

Since the Council is drafting the peace treaties which 
will decide the fate of Europe, it is important for pupils to 
learn the names of the “Big 5” foreign ministers. Jumble 
the letters of each foreign minister’s name in the following 
manner — Laychasevy Lootmov (Vyacheslav Molotov). 
Then list them on the board, and have pupils decode them. 

Pupils may check the pronunciation of the more difficult 
names by referring to Names and Places in the News on 
page 13 Question 4 of the Citizenship Quiz requires pupils 
to identity the nation which each of the “Big 5” foreign 
ministers represents. 
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Discussion Questions 

1. What is a peace treaty? 

2. Should victorious nations have the right to dictate 
peace terms to defeated nations? 


3. What are some of the problems which the Council of 
Foreign Ministers must decide? 


Fact Questions 

1. How many members make up the Council of Foreign 
Ministers? 

2. Name three European countries who were defeated by 
the Allies in World War II. 


3. Who represents the U. S. on the Council of Foreign 
Ministers? 


SUPREME COURT — p. 3 


Just as a game, give pupils two minutes to concentrate on 
the names of the members of the Court — just their last 
names. Then request, al] to close their copies of Junior Scho- 
lastic, and ask a pupil (or a volunteer) to go as far as he can 
in naming the members — last names only. This pupil may 
be able to name only several. The next volunteer is also 
expected to name all nine members, and is not permitted 
to pick up where the first pupil left off. Keep it up until 
some pupil is able to name all nine or until such time as 
the game has worn out its welcome! 


Discussion Question 
Why do we have a Supreme Court? 
Fact Questions 


1. Who is the newest member of the Supreme Court? 
2. Name as many members of the Court as you can. 
3. In what city does the Supreme Court meet? 

4. Who appoints members of the Supreme Court? 


WAVE OF STRIKES — p. 3 


“Why Do Men Strike? What’s to Be Done?” This is the 
title of one of the most even-tempered, illuminating state- 
ments on America’s No. 1 Jomestic problem. The article is 
by Louis Stark and appears in the Sept. 30, 1945, issue of 
The New York Times Magazine. For teachers who may not 
have read it, or who do not have it available for reference, 
we reprint the first eight paragraphs. These paragraphs 
comprise merely the introduction to the piece, but the reader 
will find in them an excellent statement of the problem. 

Strikes, disputes, industrial disturbances—are they inevitable? 
Can they be controlled? Who is at fault? Why do men take to 
the industrial battlefield? These are questions the present labor 
unrest raises 

The basic causes of what are usually called “labor troubles,” 
but which may also be classed as “management troubles,” are 
social and psychological. These causes act and react 
on one another and it is impossible to draw fine lines among 
them 

The economic system under which we live stresses profits, 
prices and wages. These factors are in disequilibrium; they are 
constantly shifting because of a variety of circumstances. Intro- 
duction of a new steel strip mill may throw three thousand men 
out of work, though it may result in the eventual re-employment 
of these men in new industries built up by the use of the new 
process. Or a substitute for plaster may diminish the number of 
jobs for building craftsmen though it makes for cheapening of 
building construction. 


economic, 


Workers affected by new technological devices are constantly 
worried and fearful over what may happen. To those who ex- 


plain that the new machine will create more jobs in the Jong 
run, they reply: 

“But our families must eat in the short run; it is the here and 
now that we are worried about.” 

Workmen, when they find their income inadequate to keep 
their families in comfort. and decency, will fight the employer 
who seeks to reduce wages or who refuses to pay what they feel 
is a fair wage. Their grievance may lead to all sorts of conse- 
quences that are not always predicted or discerned at the begin- 
ning of the struggle. But the goal is a better life, and security — 
which means freedom from hunger, assurance of medical atten- 
tion, freedom from want when one is old or out of work. And 
who will say that the abundant life as a goal is not normal, 
proper afid desirable? 

In his pursuit of this goal, however, the worker meets obstacles: 
the employer may not see things his way. He may feel that con- 
cessions he is asked to make are too exacting. They will mean 
high prices, he says, or a wiping out of profits and business ruin. 
Thus the stage is set for conflict. 

Level-headed accommodation ot the clashing viewpoints may 
lead to an amicable adjustment. But this is merely a truce. For 
the dynamics of modern ‘society upsets the temporary settlement 
eventually. Prices may go up, and so the worker asks for a higher 
wage, or prices may drop, and the employer may wish to reduce 
wages. Then another conflict. 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE TEST 


1. From what nation did Italy take Tripolitania and 
Cyrenaica? (Turkey.) 

2. Who is Emperor of Ethiopia? (Haile Selassie. ) 

3. What important seaport in Italy is sought by Yugo- 
slavia? (Trieste. ) 

4. Who is the Foreign Minister of France? (Georges 
Bidault. ) 

5. What important industrial region in Germany is sought 
by France? ( Ruhr.) 

6. What name is given to 
( Mosques. ) 

Who is the newest Associate_Justice of the Supreme 
Court? (Harold H. Burton.) 

8. What five nations are represented on the Council of 
Foreign Ministers? (U. S., Great Britain, Russia, France, 
China. ) 

9. What sea separates 
ranean. ) 

10. Who is Chief Justice of the Supreme Court? (Harlan 
F. Stone. ) 


Mohammedan _ temples? 


Italy from Africa? (Mediter- 





Solution for News Word Puzzle, p. 19 
ACROSS: 1-Trieste; 7-Ra; 8-loon; 9-Italy; 10-ti; 12-ape; 13-bet; 14-do; 
15-Abe; 18-re; 19-Libya; 20-p.m.; 2l-mi; 22-error; 23-at; 24-den; 25-i.c.; 
27-gag; 28-ism; 29-in; 30-Capri; 32-iron; 34-an; 35-atoning. 
DOWN: 1-Tripolitania; 2-rate; 3-ell; 4-soy; 5-to; 6-enterprising; 11-item; 
12-A.D.; 15-abed; 16-byre; 17-earn; 21-Magi; 26-em; 28-Iran; 30-coo; 31- 
Ann; 33-rt, 


Answers to Match Your Wits, p. 19 
CHAIN GANG: One, new, ewe, wed. Tape, pear, area, ears, 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 12 

1. TACK IN THE BOOT: c; c; a; c; a. 
2. PEACE BY PIECE: a; a; c; c; a 
3. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Dodecanese Islands; 2-Ethiopia; 3- 
Libya; 4-oasis. 
4. BAIZE MAZE: d; a; e; b; c. 
5. DIRECTIONS: 1-North; 2-South; 3-North; 4-East; 5-East; 6-North; 
7-East; 8-West. 

6. COURT MARSHALS: d; e; f; i; j. 


~il. 
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